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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


OIL MILLIONS LEFT TO HUMANITY 


OME call it “restitution,” others “the endowment of progress,” 

still others, “atonement”; Mr. Rockefeller himself is quoted 

‘as having hinted at it as the “benevolent trust”; but all agree that 

the plan to incorporate the Rockefeller Foundation for the purpose 

of benefiting all posterity through the proper application of the 

income from the Rockefeller millions is the most comprehensive 
scheme of benevolence in the history of 


and management of property, and the exemption from taxation, 
usually accorded to great benevolent enterprises. How much will 
ultimately be invested in the Rockefeller Foundation is a matter 
of conjecture, but conjecture is exceedingly generous. For Mr. 
Rockefeller’s endowment of his less comprehensive benefaction, 
the General Education Board, was $53,000,000; his gifts during 
the last twenty years, according to Fred T. Gates, exceed $150,- 
000,000; and tho Mr. Rockefeller himself has authorized the state- 

ment that his fortune can not exceed 





humanity. Yet even thus early the ques- 
tion has been raised, which of the two 
really gives the more—John D. Rocke- 
feller, Sr., in distributing’ the fortune 
that he can not use, or John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., who, it is announced, will re- 
tire from the many financial enterprises 
with which he has been identified, to de- 
vote his life largely to the execution of 
his father’s remarkable humanitarian 
project. 

“I believe,” Mr. Rockefeller senior is 
reported as having said in expounding 
his theory of wealth and its uses, “that as 
a doctor, or a poet, or a musician is given 
his talent to be developed for the benefit 
of mankind and to be used according to 
the dictates of his conscience, so was I 

_ given the talent for making money, to be 
"used according to the dictates of my con- 
science.” In its news-columns the New. 

| York American suggests that the Rock- 
' efeller Foundation may be the outcome 
| of this theory. The bill for the incorpo- 
_ ration of the Rockefeller Foundation was 
introduced in the United States Senate 





$300,000,000, the late Henry H. Rogers 
declared his associate’s income in one 
year to be $60,000,000, or about $6,845 an 
hour. 

The Foundation, it appears from a 
widely published statement by Mr. 
Gates, has been under consideration by 
Mr. Rockefeller for two years, and evi- 
dently inspired. the founder’s statement 
of a year ago: 


“T have always held the hope that dur- 
ing my life I should be able to estab- 
lish efficiency in giving, so that wealth 
may be of greater use to present and 
future generations.” 


Mr. Gates explains that Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s object is to leave behind him a 
continuing benefaction, hampered by no 
restrictions, but applicable to the varying 
needs of different times and emergencies. 
When the framers of the bill to incorpo- 
rate the Foundation used the words to 
“advance the civilization of the peoples 
of the United States,” etc., they had in 
mind, we are told, civilization as exprest 











" by Senator Gallinger, of New Hamp- 
| shire, at Mr. Rockefeller’s request. Its 
object is stated as being 


_ “to promote the well-being and advance 
_ the civilization of the peoples of the 
_ United States and its Territories and possessions and of foreign 
_ lands, in the acquisition and dissemination of knowledge, in the 
’ prevention of suffering, and in the promotion of any and all the 
' elements of human progress.” 


The incorporators are, John D. Rockefeller, John D. Rockefeller, 


; Jr., Fred T. Gates, Starr J. Murphy, and Charles O. Heydt. The 
' principal office is to be in the District ef Columbia, and the incor- 
_ porators request the usual broad powers in relation to the holding 


AN HEIR TO GREAT CHARITIES. 


The son who resigns his commission as “ Captain of the 
Captains of Industry” to devote his wealth to others. 
Some remark that his sacrifice is more real than his father’s. 


in the phrases, “Means of subsistence, 
progress in Government, language and 
literature, philosophy and science, art 
and refinement, and morals and re- 
ligion.” Mr. Gates is quoted by the 
New York Zimes as saying, in part: 

“What Mr. Rockefeller purposes is for his money to be used in 
all the times to come as the then existing conditions may require, 
the determination of those conditions and needs being committed 
not to a ‘dead hand,’ but to the men living in those times. .... 

“The bill has been-drawn so broad that it will be able to con- 
tribute to causes and institutions 400 or 500 years from now, which 
perhaps have never been conceived of. Conditions are continu- 
ally changing and the needs of humanity with them. Suppose a 
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man in the fourteenth century had left a large amount to be used 
for a specific purpose in the twentieth century. It might not, and 
the chances are that it would not, be of any use at all because of 
the change of conditions and needs. ...... ; 
“Suppose there is a great earthquake somewhere, with tens of 
thousands of persons suffering.. The directors of the Foundation 
could vote any sum thought necessary for the relief of the afflicted 














GOIT, ANDY! GO IT, JOHN! 
—Rogers in the New York Herald. 


and continue this help as long as required, withdrawing it when 
not needed. This could not be done with an ordinary gift or 
bequest.” 


Another friend of Mr. Rockefeller is cited by the same paper as 
authority for the statement that the founder 


“Was seeking in the Foundation to establish a trust ‘of philan- 
thropy as he had founded an oil trust, and that he hoped eventu- 
ally to lessen duplication and dissipation of effort in giving, and 
the opinion was even exprest that the day would come when there 
would be at least a working-agreement among the Rockefeller, 
Sage, and Carnegie Foundations, if not an actual combination of 
them.” 


The magnificence and broad utility of the scheme has appealed 
to the editorial imagination, and laudatory phrases are common 
and often commonplace. 

The Chicago Record-Herald, deprecating too great readiness to 
look this gift-horse in the mouth, says of Mr. Rockefeller : 


“He is organizing this magnificent phil2athropic work not merely 
because he is a very rich man who can afford to be liberal, but be- 
cause he has a deep sense of the obligations of wealth, because he 
enters fully into the joy of giving, and because the spirit that made 
him such a conspicuous exemplar of the give-while-you-live idea 
urges him to so arrange his affairs that the giving shall continue 
after his death. If he were not possest by this spirit he might do 
as many millionaires have done and bequeath all but a small part 
of his fortune to his family.” 


Where many other papers make slurring allusions to the methods 
by which the wealth now to be devoted to benevolent uses was 
acquired, the New York Wor/d offers the parallel : 


“This is not the only Foundation whose bed-rock can not be 
scrutinized agreeably. Empires, thrones, aristocracies, society 
itself, rest too often upon beginnings of which ro one is proud. 
Fortunes gained in slaves, in strange practises on the Spanish 
Main, in smuggling, in carrying rum to aborigines, in extortion, 
in conquest, in downright piracy, long ago furnished energy, cul- 
ture, and devotion on the right side in many a fight for liberty and 
progress. Without money derived from sources now looked upon 
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with disfavor some of the world’s greatest heroes could not have 
rounded out their careers.” 


And the New York Evening Journal, a paper not usually con- 
sidered friendly to the Rockefeller activities, reminds us that both 
father and son. might have gone on accumulating money to the end 
of the chapter, as others have done, instead of devoting both 
money and energy to the advancement of human happiness ; ang 
adds : 


“Think what you please of Rockefeller in the past. Describe 
as you please his business methods, his ruthlessness in competition, 

“But remember that he at least is doing WHAT THE PEOPLE 
HAVEN’T HAD THE BRAINS TO DO FOR THEMSELVES. He js 
taking national wealth and using it FOP THE NATIONAL WELFARE, 

“He is transforming his streams of oil into colleges, books, and 
scientific laboratories. 

“Where others find in money only added possibilities of stupid 
self-indulgence, Rockefeller prefers to find the force that spreads 
knowledge.” 


Lest we forget our other benefactors, the New York 7risune 
publishes a tabulated statement showing that while the new 
Foundation may make Mr. Rockefeller the greatest giver, the 
present record for unloading wealth is held by Andrew Carnegie. 
It will be noted that Zhe Tribune’s summary falls $30,000,000 be- 
low Mr. Gates’s estimate. 


JOHN D, ROCKEFELLER. 
General Education Board . $53,000,000 
University of Chicago 29,309,000 
Rush Medical College 6,000,000 
Baptist Missions, foreign... 2,000,000 
Missions, misc. (known) .. 2,300,000 
Churches, misc. (known) .. 3,100,000 
Inst. of Medical Research .. 4,300,000 
Barnard College: 1,375,000 
Southern Education Fund. 1,125,000 
Union Theological Sem 1,000,000 
Harvard University 1,000,000 
Yale University + 1,300,000 
Baptist Educational Soc ... 1,000,000 

1,000,000 


ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
Carnegie Foundation 
Known library gifts in the 
United States 

Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burg 

Carnegie Inst., Washing- 
ton, 

Libraries in foreign lands. 

Scotch universities 

Hero funds 

Carnegie Steel Co. em- 


Dunfermline endowment.. 
Polytechnic Sch., Pittsburg 
Peace Temple at Hague.. 
Allied Engineers’ Societies 
Bureau of Am. Republics.. 


13,350,000 
Miscellaneous 


MUL pigien occ bee + + $123,304,000 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who, in accordance with his father’s 
wish, will devote his energies to the application of the great fortune 
for humanitarian purposes, was born in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1874, 
and was graduated from Brown University in 1897. He was 
married, in-1901, to a daughter of Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, of 
Rhode Island, and has two children. His activity in charitable 
enterprises and Sunday-school teaching has been a frequent subject 
of newspaper comment. 

The change in the public attitude toward Mr. Rockefeller amuses 
the Providence Jourua/, which sees the man, but recently reviled 
as “the oppressor of honest industry,” now largely regarded as “a 
mild-mannered old gentleman of exemplary domestic tastes,” and 
beneficent intentions. -7he Journal forecasts a great variety of 
sermons with the Rockefeller Foundation as a text, and surmises 
that some of the conclusions drawn by the sermonizers will be: 

“yz, It is more blest to distribute than it is to accumulate. 

“2, No man can take a cent out of this world with him. 

“3. Excessive riches are an embarrassment rather than a gratifi- 
cation. 

“4. There is nothing so valuable as good health and an easy 
conscience. 

“5. Even the richest of men can extract little from this world in 
a material sense beyond three meals a day and a place to sleep. 

“6. The only logical and satisfying disposition of concentrated 
wealth is its redistribution.” 

Yet this philanthropy is not received with unalloyed praise. In 
addition to those carpers who refer to the prospective donation in 
such terms as “the return of the rake-off,” there are not wanting 
others who doubt if the Foundation will unquestionably be to the 
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MURPHY PRATT 


THE TWO LEADERS OF THE STRIKE. 











THE CITY OF BROTHERLY LOVE. 
— Berryman in the Washington Star. 





PHOTOGRAPHERS ON THE JOB, 





WHERE A DERAILED CAR KILLED TWO AND RAMMED 
A HOUSE. 








WHAT WILLIAM PENN DID NOT ANTICIPATE. 


ultimate advantage of mankind. Thusthe New York Press, in an 
editorial headed, “The Great Rockefeller Gift—Let Us Have No 
More of the Like,” reminds us that the Standard Oil Company 
does not pass into the hands of the American people and that every 
generation may see a fortune as large as that of John D. Rocke- 
feller or larger: 


“Then, if the future owners of the oil business should follow the 
example of the founder of the Standard, the country would be 
treated to the continuous performance of hundreds of millions 
periodically exacted from the people as tribute to an indefensible 
monopoly, with part of the plunder also periodically handed back 
to the people in the form of charity for the aggrandizement of the 
unpopular givers.” 


The danger that such gifts will be accepted as atonements for 


continuous economic gougings of the people, Ze Press thinks, 
“is the only possible insidious effect of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, but it is a grave danger.” 

Dealing with the real economic effect of the gift, the Brooklyn 
Standard Union points out that 


“this is not an addition to the wealth of the world. What it 
means is simply that forever, or as long as the present organiza- 
tion of society lasts, the profits of certain businesses and certain in- 
dustries will flow into the hands of a self-perpetuating board, to 
be spent by the members of the board for ‘the promotion of well- 
being and advancement of civilization’ as they see fit, subject, of 
course, to the laws, and no doubt in some measure to public senti- 
ment. Wheels will turn, lands and houses will yield rent, wells 
will flow, mines will render up valuable substances, trade will pro- 
duce profit, and labor will be exerted, for compensation, to pay 
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the regular and permanent tax to this institution. It is a great 
mortgage upon the future.” ; 

Whether or not the Foundation shall be a real blessing, 7e 
Standard Union concludes, is entirely dependent upon the wisdom 
and good faith of the men who shall administer it. 


SECRETARY BALLINGER’'S ORDEAL 


“ | T will then appear that Mr. Ballinger wilfully deceived the 

President and was disloyal to him,” said ex-Forester Gifford 
Pinchot, speaking of the Secretary of the Interior. “I shall not 
reply through the press to the mendacious aspersions which Mr. 
Pinchot seeks to cast upon me,” replied Richard A. Ballinger, the 
Secretary aforesaid. “I am not going to contradict Mr. Pinchot 
any more than I have to, but the truth is the truth,” plaintively in- 
terjected Secretary Wilson, of the Department of Agriculture. 
And an observant press has agreed that the Senate committee 
appointed to investigate the Ballinger-Pinchot episode has appar- 
ently become a committee on nominations for membership in 
the Ananias Club. 

In his preliminary arraignment of Secretary Ballinger, as “a 
dangerous enemy to conservation,” Mr. Pinchot announced that, 
as to the policy of conserving water-sites, he would show “that 
Secretary Ballinger entered his office with the clear determination 
to make short work of that policy; that he reversed it as far as he 
was allowed to do so; that he restored the power-sites to entry 
without the remotest idea of withdrawing them.” In the matter of 
the Cunningham coal claims Mr. Pinchot gave his unqualified in- 
dorsement to Mr. Glavis and declared that he would show by “un- 
disputed documentary evidence” that the explanation of his con- 
duct which Mr. Ballinger gave the President was “absolutely false 
in three essential particulars.” Concluding, the ex-Forester said : 

“When this story has been told, and the witnesses whom I shall 
ask you to call have been heard, you will realize that the interests 
of the people are not safe in Mr. Ballinger’s hands, and that the 
country will demand of this committee a verdict in harmony with 
the general conviction that the Secretary of the Interior has been 























ANOTHER GREAT TRIUMPH IN THE FAR NORTH. 


The Great American Trust seems to have discovered Alaska. 
— Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 


unfaithful both to the public, whose property he has endangered, 
and to the President, whom he has deceived.” 


Yet Mr. Pinchot’s first evidence was evidently rather a disap- 
pointment to his many editorial champions. He admitted that 
Mr. Ballinger had correctly and accurately stated the facts about 
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the Cunningham coal cases in a letter to the President in Septem. 
ber. The alleged false statements were contained in a letter 
written by J. T. Ronald, a former law partner of the Secretary, to 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, which Mr. Ballinger attached as an exhibit to 
a subsequent letter written to the President in November. Mr. 
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THE WAY THAT EXTINGUISHER IS WORKING. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


Pinchot said he could not reconcile Mr. Ballinger’s actions on these 
two occasions. Mr. Pinchot also admitted in cross-examination 
that he had been mistaken in several more or less important details 
in his testimony. Moreover, while Mr. Pinchot testified that he 
thought he had the consent of his former chief, Secretary Wilson, 
to his sending the famous.letter to Senator Dolliver which led to 
the Chief Forester’s dismissal, Secretary Wilson denied that he 
had ever given Mr. Pinchot permission to send a letter of that 
character. 


Still, the New York Evening Post, while deploring that Mr. 
Pinchot’s zeal “betrayed him into extreme statements which he 
could not justify when put to the proof,” has to add: 


“Yet it should not be forgotten that Mr. Pinchot’s mortifying 
failure to sustain some of his most damaging charges against 
Secretary Ballinger does not, after all, go very deep into the merits 
of the case. For example, Mr. Pinchot’s ‘lawyer promised to 
prove by Messrs. Davis and Newell, of the Reclamation Service, 
that the Secretary went to them early in March, 1909, and an- 
nounced that all withdrawals of land for water-power sites were 
illegal, that he then ordered them to recommend to him the restora- 
tion of all such lands, and did not indicate any intention to rewith- 
draw them, tho, of course, he afterwarddid so. If this is sustained 
by the testimony of the officials mentioned, it will throw a strong 
and unpleasing light upon Mr. Ballinger’s conception of his duty 
as a guardian of the public domain.” 


Notwithstanding the fact that each of the two men chiefly con- 
cerned in the investigation have their through-thick-and-thin ad- 
herents, personal partizanship is lacking in most editorial comment, 
and there is a general demand for complete truth in a matter that 
so vitally concerns the nation. Thus that notably conservative 
periodical, Harper’s Weekly, says: 


“We venture the opinion that the men and the party who are now 
doing most of the investigating that fills the papers will not find it 
to their own interest to suppress anything that the public ought to 
know or to whitewash anybody who ought to be exposed. Unless 
we entirely mistake the public temper, this is not a time when the 
people will take kindly to being fooled. It will not profit the 
Administration if the joint committee of Congress brings in an un- 
convincing report giving Mr. Ballinger a certificate of fitness for 
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his job, whether or not he afterward resigns. People are follow- 
ing the testimony too closely, and they have also too thoroughly 
made up their minds that it is the Administration’s business to 
save the mineral wealth of Alaska for them, instead of letting it go 
to a syndicate for an utterly trifling consideration.” 

Pending the Senatorial investigation, Col/ier’s Weekly, which 
has been especially antagonistic to the Secretary of the Interior, 
makes a bitter flank attack in an article purporting to give certain 
details of Mr. Ballinger’s early business career. 


OUR PART IN. THE BATTLE-SHIP RACE 


es OLUMBIA is to be, not the gem of the ocean, but the Ama- 

zon of the ocean,” remarks the Kansas City /Journal, if 
Secretary Meyer’s plan for bigger battle-ships goes into operation. 
While Mr. Meyer denies any intention of having this nation out- 
strip even Great Britain and become the world’s greatest naval 
Power, he does “want the United States to have the biggest battle- 
ships afloat, even if she does not lead in world supremacy on the 
seas.” The construction of a gigantic 32,000-ton battle-ship, cost- 
ing $18,000,000, with broadside batteries of 14-inch guns, which was 
considered at one time, seems to have been dropt, or perhaps post- 
poned for a year, and the Secretary’s program as finally accepted 
by the House Committee on Naval Affairs is outlined as follows 
by the Washington correspondent of the New York Herald: 


“Two battle-ships of a design similar to those heretofore con- 
structed and to cost about $11,000,000 each. 

“Two fleet colliers at $1,000,000 each. 

“One repair-ship to cost $1,000,000. 

“Four submarines to cost about $500,000 each. 

“The battle-ships, according to the provisions of the bill, will 
have to be as large as 26,000 tons, but the maximum weight is not 
fixt.. Each ship will be armed with ten 14-inch guns. The ton- 
nage will be as large as will be necessary to carry this number of 
guns. That it will be in the neighborhood of 27,000 is most likely, 

“For commencing work on the new vessels named in the bill the 
committee includes approximately $15,550,000. This makes the 
total of the naval bill about $130,000,000, which is $5,000,000 less 
than the appropriation made last year. The method of construct- 
ing the new vessels is left to the discretion of the Secretary. The 
committee understands that Mr. Meyer purposes to have the new 
battle-ships built by contract.” 


That this program, which is the President’s, as well as Secretary 
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ONCE MORE IT COSTS A LOT TO KEEP AN ELEPHANT. 
—DeMar in the Philadelphia Record. 


WASTEFUL AND 
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Meyer’s, will be strongly opposed is shown by a statement made 
by Representative Tawney, chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations. He foresees national bankruptcy and charges the 
agitation for an increased Navy to the shipbuilding interests of the 
United States, which “are even now getting ready to start another 
war scare, Japanese, German, or otherwise, with a view to stimu- 
lating popular favor for an extravagant outlay for the Navy.” He 
adds: 


“In view of our geographical isolation, which, as a means of 
national defense, is worth more to us than the largest navy any 
nation in the world possesses, and also in view of the fact that in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1909, we expended 71 per cent. of 
our government revenues on account of wars we have had and wars 
we are preparing for, it is rather amazing to find a naval program 
proposed that will so greatly increase our appropriations under 
this head. 

“We are at peace with all the world. There is not even a pros- 
pect of our becoming involved in war with a foreign nation. It 
seems almost incredible that any one would suggest the adoption 
of anaval program which will involve the expenditure of more 
money than we have under existing revenue laws, and a policy, too, 
which will virtually put out of commission at least half our war- 
vessels by making them inferior in size in comparison with those 
giant battle-ships now proposed.” 


Mr. Tawney is “absolutely right,” exclaims the Rochester /’os¢- 
Express (Rep.), for this constant demand for “more ships, bigger 
ships, larger docks and more of them” is nothing but a “senseless 
craze.” How foolish, says the New York Wor/d (Ind. Dem.), to 
“squander $18,000,000 for one battle-ship when there is already in 
existence a $5,000 flying-machine capable cf carrying enough 
brains, brawn, grit, and nitro-glycerin to send it to the bottom 
The Independent (New York) calls attention 
to a “significant pamphlet,” just issued by the New York Peace 
Society, 


in an instant.” 


“in which it is shown, among other things, that the cost of one 
battle-ship would establish fifty manual-training schools, teaching 
the rudiments of a trade to 75,000 people a year, or would buy the 
White Mountain Forest Reserve, containing 250,000 acres; or 
would build a macadam road between New York and Chicago; or 
would build and equip forty eight-story Y. M. C. A. buildings, 
etc. ; while the cost of the two new super-Dreadnoughts that Sec- 
retary Meyer wants would be sufficient to dredge the proposed 
6-foot channel in the Mississippi River from St. Paul to New 
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A LETTER TO THEODORE. 
— Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


WISTFUL. 
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Orleans; or would practically wipe out tuberculosis from New 
York City.” 

On the other hand, the Chicago Juzter Ocean (Rep.) believes 
that “the United States needs a powerful Navy.” Talk of future 
universal peace and international disarmament is all very well, but 
it is only common sense, asserts the Baltimore American (Rep.), 
to recognize the fact that our Government must “accept the world 
situation as itis.” Zhe Press (Rep.) and Tribune (Rep.) in New 
York, strongly support the Administration naval policy. Sucha 
policy is the “safest and soundest method of preserving peace,” 
the Washington Pest (Ind.) reminds us. “Retrenchment in gov- 
ernmental expenditure is necessary beyond a doubt,” the Charleston 
News and Courier (Dem.) observes, “but retrenchment in the 
Navy would not only be short-sighted, but it would lead inevitably 
to lamentable results.” 


A HELPING HAND FOR THE INCOME TAX 


HE pitiable condition of the proposed income-tax amendment 
to the Constitution after the staggering blow it received 
from Governor Hughes has evidently appealed to the tender sensi- 
bilities of Senator Root, and the editorial watchers are wondering 
if his helping hand will succeed in raising it to its feet. The Gov- 
ernor, it will be remembered, thought the amendment improper 
because it proposes to tax all incomes “/vom whatever source 
derived.” This sweeping phrase would permit Congress to tax 
incomes derived from State bonds, which would naturally depress 
the value of the bonds, and we would thus have the spectacle of 
the National Government interfering with the financial resources 
of the sovereign States. The Senator, however, is equally sure 
that the Governor is needlessly alarmed and that no such de- 
plorable result would occur. The Senator could not write a mes- 
sage tothe New York State legislature on the subject, as Governor 
Hughes did, but he could and did write a letter to Senator Daven- 
port, and the latter could and did rise and read it in the open Sen- 
ate at Albany, which came to much the same thing. In this letter 
Mr. Root quotes from a number of Supreme-Court decisions to 
show that State bonds are always held to be exempt from Federal 
taxation, no matter how sweeping, and he concludes that the all- 
embracing phrase quoted above will be similarly construed. He 
writes : 


“From the earliest times of our Government the apparently un- 














“HE LOVES ME—HE LOVES ME NOT!” 
—Johnson in the Philadelphia North American. 
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limited taxing-power conferred by the terms of the Constitution 
has been held not to apply to the instrumentalities of the State. 
Under it acts of Congress, which, by their express terms, appeared 
to include instrumentalities of State government, have uniformly 
been held not to include them. , This uniform, long-established, 
and indisputable rule applied to the construction of our Constitu. 
tion—a rule which has been declared to be essential to a continu- 
ance of our dual system of government—forbids that the words of 
that instrument conferring the power of taxation should be deemed 
to apply to anything but the proper subjects of national taxation. 
Under it we are forbidden to apply the words ‘from whatever 
source derived’ in the proposed amendment to any of the instru- 
mentalities of State government.” : 

The Senator’s elaborate argument wins unqualified approval 
from many of the strong supporters of the measure, such as the 
New York World (Ind. Dem.), or the Indianapolis Vews (Dem.), 
which finds that Mr. Root’s letter “cuts the ground from under the 
Governor’s feet and leaves him, like Mohammed’s coffin, suspended 
between heaven and earth.” 

Opponents of the measure, however, find Senator Root’s argu- 
ment “ingenious and plausible, but not convincing,” and they ques- 
tion the Senator’s license to guarantee that the Supreme Court will 
force a limited construction on an unlimited provision. Thus we 
read in the Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger (Ind.): 

“It is incredible that Mr. Root believes his own illogical argu- 
ment, or can see in it anything but a reason for opposing this use- 
less if not dangerous amendment. The real difficulty is that the 
Republican party in Congress was impelled by political necessity 
to adopt this Bryanite proposition to secure votes for the revenue 
bill. 

“Mr. Root, as the party leader in New York, wishes to keep the 
State in harmony with the Administration policy, and as Governor 
Hughes had given strong reasons for rejecting the amendment, the 
Senator has done the best he could to explain it away. It is not 
the statesman that speaks on this occasion, but the politician.” 

In New York State, where the discussion is naturally most active, 
the Republican press seems inclined to support the Governor as 
against the Senator. The Rochester Post-Express (Rep.) denies 
the Senator’s statement that “it would be cause for regret if the 
amendment were rejected by the New York legislature,” and de- 
clares that “he must bear his fair share of the responsibility for the 
perilous position in which the Republican party finds itself to-day,” 
through its inconsistent support of one of “ Bryan’s policies.” The 
New York Press (Rep.) wonders, 


“how much more brilliantly Mr. Root would have pleaded the case 














HAD TO COME TO IT! 
—Brinkerhoff in the Cleveland Leader. 


THAT WINNING TAFT SMILE. 
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THE NEW LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND, 


—Rogers in the New York Herald. 


THE BEEF TRUST AND THE LAW. 


against the income-tax amendment, if the fortunes of politics had 
thrown him on that side, than he has now supported the lost cause 
of the pending measure. Senator Root is said to aspire to the 
United States Supreme Court. If an inscrutable Providence 
should realize his hope, and if the question he advocates now were 
taken before our highest tribunal, we could easily imagine Root, 
J., shattering into finest flinders the reasoning presented by Root, 
Senator of the United States, in his defense of his client the 
National Administration.” 


And the New York 77zbune (Rep.) opines that the view which 
‘Governor Hughes exprest “is likely to persist in spite of assurances 
that the new amendment will be judged in the light of the old 
Constitution rather than the old Constitution in the light of the 
new amendment.” 

The Brooklyn Zag/e (Ind.), with several other influential, con- 
servative papers in New York State, agrees with the Governor that 
in its present form the amendment surrenders the State’s “ inherent 
right of control over its own financial affairs” and urges that “the 
legislature should support the Governor and beat the President 
and his advocate, Mr. Root, by beating the amendment.” 

Still other papers take the simple view that when Governors and 
Senators are at odds over the meaning of so important a measure 
.as a constitutional amendment, the wording should be made un- 
ambiguous. The case is thus summed up inthe New York £ven- 
ing Post (Ind.): 


“The Senator agrees with the Governor that the income from 
State and municipal securities ought not to be taxed. Mr. Root 
thinks they would not be, even under the amendment as it stands, 
but Mr. Hughes fears that they may. Then what could be simpler, 
what a plainer duty, than for both sides to the controversy to come 
together and remove all doubt by removing the words which alone 
raise the doubt ?” 


The Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.) finds that the comment of the 
leading Republican papers in New York State on the Senator’s 
letter “indicates a determination on the part of the chief men in 
the party to defeat the income-tax amendment,” and, in reference 
to Governor Hughes’s pronouncement on the measure, adds : 

“That the pretext upon which it is being opposed, namely that 
it menaces the rights of the States, is sophistical, every intelligent 
person knows. The opposition is based not upon any danger to 
the State, but upon the principle of the proposed tax.” 

A more darkly intricate political plot against the amendment is 
‘discerned by the New York American (Ind.), which accuses the 
Governor and Senator of “muddling the income tax” in/order to 








GATES AJAR FOR THE BEEF BARONS. 
A little cold storage within would improve them. 
—Thorndike in the Baltimore American. 


raise doubts upon a measure in which the carefully considered 
views of Congress are ciearly exprest, and thus to insure the rejec- 
tion of an amendment upon which “the people are so nearly unani- 
mous that it could not possibly be defeated by direct opposition.” 


THE MAGAZINE-POSTAGE WRANGLE 


HE President recently commented humorously in a public 
speech on the predicament of the magazines that have been 
accusing almost everybody else of robbing the people, and who 
now find themselves accused of the same crime in making their 
profits from low postal rates, causing a deficit the people have to 
pay. Inreply Senator Dolliver roused a roar of cheers (at the 
Periodical Publishers’ dinner in Washington) by remarking that 
if the Administration tried to raise the rate, the Post-office 
Department would be made the object of a “pretty thorough in- 
vestigation.” The Senator in these words voiced the main conten- 
tion of the magazines,-as presented in 7he Saturday Evening 
Post and elsewhere, that the real cause of the postal deficit is a 
sad lack of good business management in the Department. To 
this the Postmaster-General responds that it is good business 
management to stop leaks, and he proposes to stop one leak by 
stopping the loss on magazine postage. The Periodical Pub- 
lishers recently issued a long statement, based on the figures of the 
Department itself, to show that the magazines are not to blame for 
the deficit, and the Postmaster-General is now out with an equally 
long reply to show that they are. His main bid for popular favor 
comes in the closing paragraph, where he says: 

“The vast sum the taxpayers of the country are annually expend- 
ing in order to permit the distribution of these periodicals through 
the mails at a rate of postage so far below the cost to the Govern- 
ment could be applied in other ways for the benefit of the postal 
service with much greater advantage to the public generally. For 
example, if the rate on second-class mail were made high enough 
to cover the entire cost of transporting and handling ic, which has 
not been suggested, it would be possible, without creating a deficit, 
to reduce the postage on letters from two cents to onecent. Every 
time a two-cent stamp is now placed on a letter it defrays not only 
the expense of handling and transporting the letter, but helps to 
pay in almost equal measure the cost of distributing through the 
mails the periodical publications of the country.” 

In this statement Mr. Hitchcock “has sent the structure of argu 
ment reared by the magazine publishers toppling to the ground,” 
exclaims the Washington Post, and the Baltimore American 
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comes out with a strong editorial classing the magazines with the 
predatory trusts and hailing the daily papers as the real champions 
of liberty and the true friends of the common people. The bless- 
ing and cursing are thus distributed : 


“It would be obviously unfair to increase the second-class rate 
without exempting from the new provisions the daily papers. 
These are the mediums of common intelligence. They belong to 
the people. They reflect the prevailing views. They form public 
opinion. They represent in a way a community enterprise, more 
so, possibly, than anything else that enters into the economy of 
society. The newspapers are absolutely necessary to the Govern- 
ment, as they are for the general business interests of the country 
and for financial reports. They are the sme gua non of modern 
civilization, They arethe common educators of the people. They 
do a police work and a work of moral and sanitary reform, as well 
as of patriotic purpose, that places them in a class to themselves. 
The magazines are a luxury; they provide entertainment. They 
have no reason to be given the consideration that should be ex- 
tended the newspapers. . . . The general field of newspaper pub- 
lishing is competitive, while that of the magazines under the 
present trend will become closed and monopolistic. Therefore, 
the authorities should very clearly distinguish between the legit- 
imate classification of newspapers under the prevailing second- 
class rate and the periodicals that form the yoke upon the neck 
of the Post-office.” 


The Postmaster-General’s argument is considered far from‘con- 
clusive, however, by the New York Evening Post, and the Phila- 
delphia Juguirer remarks that if Mr. Hitchcock really wishes to 
turn the deficit into a surplus, and benefit the people, he will 
recommend a parcels-post. This idea is also finding expression 
in many other papers, anda recent mass-meeting in Cooper Union, 
in New York City, called by John Brisben Walker, adopted reso- 
lutions providing for “organizations throughout the country” to 
push this agitation. A series of very pertinent questions were also 
framed, which are to be sent to each Senator and Representative 
in Congress, asking why the Government should not take over the 
The York Press 


business of the express companies. New 


observes: 


“The Postmaster-General dodges the main issue as to the de- 
partmental deficit. Mr. Hitchcock, in trying to fix the blame for 
this shortage on the periodical publishers, undertakes to show that 
the deficit is larger than it has been made to appear. 

“Tf the Postmaster-General is right, then the argument in favor 
of a package-post is strengthened. The weakness of Mr. Hitch- 
cock’s policy is its attempt to exact the sum of the postal deficit 
from the publishers and readers of second-class matter, when, in- 
stead, if the public convenience were served by~the Post-office 
Department with a package-post, the revenues would be increased 
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enormously more than by raising the postage on periodicals. 
The lack of this parcel-post service results in a great waste of 
valuable equipment ideally designed for the purpose, now owned 
by the Government, and kept more than half idle for no reason 
which Mr. Hitchcock dares to offer. The Postmaster-General has. 
no defense for the failure of the Government to provide a conveni- 
ence which at one and the same time would wipe out tle deficit 
and substitute a large profit, bring consumer and producer into 
closer touch, and relieve the American people from the excessive 
charges of the express monopoly. 

“Mr. Hitchcock, by quarreling with the periodical publishers 
over items ot his confusing reports, can succeed in avoiding the 
question why he does not strive for a better way of wiping out the 
deficit than raising the tax on the current literature of the people. 
But the Postmaster-General can not succeed in convincing the 
country that its interests would net be vastly improved, with profit 
to the Government and to all concerned, except the express. 
monopoly, by using the waste power of the Post-office Department 
to carry packages for the people at rates alike affording great re- 
lief to them and vast profit to the Government. Probably it is be- 
cause he is sure he can not defend the conspicuous failure of the 
present postal system in this regard that Mr. Hitchcock does not 
make the attempt.” 


The organization of the Department is declared to be antiquated 
and grossly defective in a report by a Congressional commission, 
and a bill has been introduced by Senator Carter to reform it; but 
the Chicago 777bune doubts if it will pass. We read: 


“The Post-office Department, run on politico-business lines, and 
with a fine contempt for modern business methods, takes in $203,- 
000,000 a year and spends $220,000,000. It could be so managed 
as to give the people better service for less money and earn a de- 
centsurplus. The methods in vogue are so poor that the Looks do 
not show, and can not be made to show, the cost of any particular 
service performed by the Department. The books are not cor- 
related. A trial balance can not be struck. The unsystematic 
and decrepit methods of this great Department would be a disgrace 
to a small private concern. 

“The Department rests on some sections of an act of 1835, sup- 
plemented by occasional fragmentary legislation. It is not so 
strange that there should be a lack of smooth and unified opera- 
tion, The entire fabric needs to be recast and put in business 
trim. That is what was proposed by the Postal Commission of 
1907, but Congress has not acted on its recommendations. .... 

“Tho the efficiency of the Department is impaired by politics, it 
may be impossible to get it out of politics as long as there are post- 
masters, and Senators and Representatives who insist upon select- 
ing them. But the clumsy, cumbrous, and costly administrative 
methods can and should be swept away. The bill embodying the 
recommendations of the Postal Commission which is now before 
Congress would do it. If Congress were sincere in its professions 
of economy it would pass the bill.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


LLoyp's is too wise to write any insurance on the ship subsidy at this session. 
—Kansas City Star. 

STILL, no one has as yet suggested Pinchot and Glavis for a 10912 possibility. 
—Atlanta Journal. 


’ 


“THE painter of Presidents’ 
on the job.—Baltimore Sun. 


is dead, but the whitewasher of officials is still 


PRESIDENT Tart is anxious to have the Maine raised. 


It should be done. 
Everything else is going up.—St Paul Pioneer Press. 


Tue Treasury Department has decided that the hen is a bird, but our own 
view is that she is an angel.—Ohio State Journal. 


You will notice, tho, that to this date nobody has suggested the name of 
Colonel Roosevelt for Vice-Presidential honors.—Newark News. 


AFTER all the portraits the magazines have published of F. H. Hitchcock his 
stand on second-class rates seems a little unappreciative.—W ashington Star. 


It is reported that Theodore Roosevelt, upon his return home, will write a his- 
tory of Texas. That will take at least thirty minutes of his time.—Toledo Blade. 


A crazy elephant had to be killed in Evansville, Ind. If any one sees here 


a suggestion of a remedy for high prices, he will understand the fears of President 
Taft.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


SENATOR ALDRICH says that he would undertake to run the Government, if 
permitted to do so, for $300,000,000 a year less than it now costs. What does 
Mr. Aldrich mean by “if permitted to do so?'’—Chicago Tribune. 


THE trusts may stop singing ‘‘Our Old New Jersey Home.’’—Baltimore Sun. 


ANOTHER item in the high cost of living: $18,000,000 battle-ships.—W ash- 
ington Times. 


Accorpinc to the tariff, a hen is a bird until she lays an ege.—Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. . 


IMPORTATION of foreign eggs must not be tolerated. 


We spurn the foreign 
yoke.—Wall Street Journal. 


Joun D. ROCKEFELLER is a valuable citizen. 


He keeps J. Pierpont Morgan 
from owning everything.—Toledo Blade. 


As the proverb is revised by the trade, vou are not to count your chickens 
till they are cold-storaged.—New York World, 


F. Hopkinson Situ says New York is the most insolent city in the world. 
Did he forget to tip somebody?—Pittsburg Dispatch. 


As the Department of Agriculture decides that the hen is a bird, the hen 
might return the compliment.—Nashville American. 


SENATOR GorE says the ship subsidy is a “brazen, barefaced, unblushing 
graft.’ Outside of that it is probably all right.—Grand Rapids Press. 


Up to the time we lope off to press about the only post Mr. Roosevelt hasn’t 
been offered is the chair of poetry at Missouri University —Buffalo News. 


A STRANGER in Washington mistook Speaker Cannon for a minister the other 
day.—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. The stranger must have been “hard 
of hearing.’”"—Chicago Record-Herali. 
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PRUSSIA’S FIGHT FOR ELECTORAL 
REFORM 


ATCALLS, hoots, and laughter greeted the Imperial Chan- 
cellor of Germany a few days ago, we read in the German 
papers, and he was treated with unprecedented contumely and in- 
sult in the Prussian Diet because, after promising to reform the 
present obsolete franchise law, he proposed a plan which practi- 
cally offered no reforms at all. At present the Government is con- 
trolled by about one-sixth of the whole population. He amends 
this grotesque condition of things by proposing the same power 
shall be vested in one-fourth of the population! This is really the 
only important change he would admit. 

The present election law, which he had promised to amend, is 
considered “preposter- 
ous” by the German and 
English press. “It is the 
most ungenerous in Eu- 
rope,” according to Vor- 
waerts (Berlin). By this 
law the voters of the 
greatest taxpaying capac- 
ity, that is, the richest, 
have the most votes. 
Three voters of the first 
class, by a property esti- 
mate, have the same vo- 
ting power as twelve of 
the middle-class voters, 
or eighty-four of the third 
class. The seven Social- 
ists, who interrupted the 
Chancellor while he un- 
folded his system of 
amendment, represent a 
fifth part of the total votes 
cast at the last election, 
whereas the Conserva- 
tives, of which there are 
150 members in the Diet, 
polled less than a seventh. 





The seats, moreover, are 
distributed in a manner 
as obsolete as that which 
obtained in England be- 


same: PR a fore the Reform Bill of 
e tall man on the left tried to a se the : 
Prussian demand for reform by 2 bill that 1832. In the last thirty 
only roused the people to greater fury. One years the towns of more 
angry Berlin editor says the Chancellor’s idea 
of reform is to tie “a new ribbon on the cue 
of an ancient wig.” 














THE CHANCELLOR GETTING HIS ORDERS, 


than 2,000 inhabitants 
have increased their pop- 
ulation by the accession 
of about 10,000,000 people, while the country population has 
remained stationary. Great hopes were held out in Kaiser Wil- 
liam’s speech from the throne that these antiquated abuses would 
be remedied. But none of them has found any redress. As the 
London Spectator remarks : 


“What does Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg’s billdo ? It abolishes 
the principle of indirect voting, but it retains the open vote and the 
principle of the three classes, and it refuses redistribution . . . and 
while one-sixth of the electorate can now outvote the rest, in future 
apparently one-quarter will be able todo so. Remembering the 
promises of reform which were made from the throne and the high 
expectations justly founded upon them, we must say that the bill 
gives a stone to those who asked for bread.” 


The indignation of the people has been exprest by riots and the 
waving of red flags in the streets of Berlin and Frankfort. A cry 
is made for the abolition of the three classes, and the institution 
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of manhood suffrage, such as obtains to a greater extent in the 
case of the imperial parliament, the Reichstag. The popular ideas 
on this subject are well exprest by the Berliner Tageblatt, in which 
we read : 


“It is only with a feeling of burning shame and indignation that 

















THE GOVERNMENT'S ANSWER. 
What the people of Berlin got when they asked for reform 


—Simplicissimus (Munich). 


we can regard this incredible, illiberal, almost inconceivable pro- 
gram, on the lines of which Mr. von Bethmann-Hollweg thinks to 
educate the Prussian people in political enlightenment and a sense 
of political responsibility. His idea of political enlightenment is 
that of a mere pedantic Dryasdust who thinks that he iscapable 
of carrying out areform by tying a new ribbon on the cue of 
an ancient wig. His conception of statesmanship is that of a 
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THE GREAT ELECTORAL REFORMER. 


‘* Bethmann, Bethmann, the next time I distribute honors, you 
shall have the title of the century’s champion dodger!" 


— Jugend (Munich). 
country beadle who considers that the first duty of a citizen i: 
submission to stagnant order.” 
This tirade is not exactly echoed by the Berlin organ of the 
Liberals, the ational Zeitung, which thinks the party it repre- 
sents would prefer to improve the Chancellor’s scheme so as to 
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“bring it more into harmony with modern political life in Europe.” 
“The program is a bitter disappointment,” declares the Vossische 
Zeitung (Berlin). All the Liberal organs echo this opinion. The 
Norddeutsche Zeitung, a semi-official organ, refrains from discuss- 
ing the merits of the bill, and cautiously confines itself to a con- 
demnation of those Socialist leaders who stirred up riots in Berlin 
and Frankfort, which resulted in injuries to 300 citizens. This 
“frivolity” brings trouble “on an increasing number of working- 
class families.” The restriction of the franchise is considered a 
good thing by those friends of the Kaiser, however, who believe 
that a more democratic Diet would oppose his plans. Thus “the 
best feature of the bill,” curiously remarks the Aveuz Zeitung 
(Berlin), the leading Conservative organ, “is that it keeps the 
Prussian representative system at so far a distance from that of 

















GERMANY’S INDUSTRIAL BATTLEFIELD, 
In 1908 there were 9,856 deaths and 133,109 serious accidents on the 
industrial battlefield of Germany alone. 


—Der Postillion (Stuttgart). 


the Reichstag,” which has often proved recalcitrant to the programs 
of Chancellor and Kaiser. 

The strongest English condemnation of the Chancellor’s pro- 
posals is found in the London Sfectator (Liberal), cited above. 
From this paper we further quote the following : 


“The speech in which Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg introduced 
his bill in the Prussian Diet on Thursday week for reforming the 
Prussian franchise was an extraordinary essay in the philosophy 
of a rigid and hermit-like Conservatism. It provoked the Social- 
ists to perform such an od/igaéo of interruptions that the Z7zmes 
correspondent said that no Minister-President had ever had to put 
up in debate with so many affronts; and it appears that there was 
no group in the Diet which did not discover in the speech several 
things to laugh at. . . . The bill has slammed a door loudly in the 
face of those people. It would be surprizing indeed if the working 
classes of Prussia were not angry.” 


In Paris the Zemps praises the Chancellor’s stand against the 
reforms, for universal suffrage would “ruin Prussia’s monarchical 
traditions,” the secret ballot “would rob the voter of his sense of 
responsibility to the State,” and a new distribution of the electorate 
would bring the Socialists into power. The Paris Figaro, in 
perfect agreement with the 7Zefs, observes : 


“It is easy to see why tl e Sccialists and other opposition parties 
make this attack upon the Imperial Government. The true sig- 
nificance and object of that attack can escape the comprehension 
of noone. They wish to win at the point of the bayonet equal, 
z.e., manhood suffrage, and asecret ballot. This is not a question 
of more or Jess liberty to the people, but of more or less power of 
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conquest to the systematic enemies of property and liberty not 
“9 


only in Prussia, but in every country.”—7vanslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


PROGRESS OF CANADA ON THE PACIFIC 


O much has been written of Canada as a wheat-growing country, 
and so frequently have been celebrated the glories of the 
great grain-producing provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta, that injustice has almost been done to Canada west of the 
Rockies. Yet the development of this region has been as remark- 
able within the last few years as the growth of wealth and popula- 
tion in therest of the Dominion. This point is dwelt upon at some 
length by Villetard de Laguérie in the Zour du Monde, a semi- 
scientific and characteristically Parisian weekly of travel and 
colonial national life. Valuable deposits of gold, silver, platinum, 
and copper have been come upon on the British Pacific coast, says. 
this writer, and the only coal discovered from the borders of 
Mexico to those of Alaska in the Pacific countries is in British. 
Columbia. Mr. Laguérie tells us: 


“Scientific prospectors, encouraged by the discovery of gold in 
the Klondike in 1896, and arguing that the vein at Dawson must 
be continued southward, eventually discovered the placers of Atlin 
at the angle formed by the frontiers of Alaska and British Colum- 
bia on the shores of Lake Taku, British Columbia. Mining has 
been prosecuted with great success and the returns are still on the 
increase. The Government maintains a flourishing quartz-crush- 
ing plant at Victoria, British Columbia. Between Vancouver and 
the coast iron was discovered in 1899.” 


With regard to the returns of gold and other metals for the past 
year this writer says: 


“From the placers of the British Pacific Coast the gold extracted 
has been valued by millions of dollars. Equally successful has 
been the mining of silver and copper. The most important mining 
centers are situated in the mountains known as ‘The Gold Range,’ 
running west of and parallel to the Rockies. These mountains 
contain also deposits of silver, lead, copper, and coal.” 


So far for the mineral wealth and winnings of this region. Agri- 
culture has also flourished along the lines of the railroad, where 
transportation has been facilitated. Since 1901 British Columbia 
has exported many millions’ worth of agricultural products, and 
since 1891 3,000 acres of orchards have been planted. The result 
of this industry is thus sketched: 


“In 1902 the British-Columbian Government dispatched to Eng- 
land a consignment of fruits whose remarkable quality caused 
quite a sensation in London. In 1903 British Columbia carried 
off the gold medal for agricultural products at the exhibitions held 
at London and Edinburgh.” 


In consequence of this mining and agricultural development of 
British Columbia there has been a great inrush of immigrants. 
The population has increased from 178,000 in 1901 to 200,000 in 
1905. When Mr. Laguérie visited Vancouver in 1895 it was noth- 
ing but “a village, with railroad station of wood, wharves of 
wooden piles, sidewalks of plank. It has since then become a 
beautiful city of 60,000 inhabitants.” Railroad development will 
still further increase the prosperity of this region, he adds. To 
quote his final summary : 


“When once the branch line of the Canadian Pacific, now in con- 
struction, shall have been extended down the valleys of the Peace 
River and the Liard River to Fort Simpson, British Columbia will 
be as much sought by mountain-climbers and hotel-keepers as 
Switzerland is at present. But the beauty of her scenery can be 
preserved only if her forests are not sacrificed to the manufacture of 
paper pulp. Many years must pass before the metals of her mines. 
become exhausted, and during this interval her orchards and pas- 
tures will have covered the 60,000,000 of acres, whose ‘hyperborean 
solitude’ will have become one of the most admirable witnesses 
to the triumphs which human tol has won over the forces of 
Nature.”— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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THE QUALITIES OF MR. ASQUITH 


T is the fashion just now among Mr. Asquith’s critics to ridicule 
and gibe him for the predicament he finds himself in at the 
opening of a Parliament whose warring factions may send him 
down in defeat at any hour. Every great leader has had his day 
of cetraction and despair, however, we are reminded by Mr. A. S. 
Gardiner, editor of the London Daily News, and Asquith will out- 
live this crisis and will 
some day make his ene- 
mies ashamed of their 
enmity. Like many 
another gamester in the 
vicissitudes of political 
life, says this keen edi- 
torial observer, Mr. As- 
quith will have to be 
content with the pros- 
pect of posthumous 
fame. No genuine serv- 
ant of his country takes 
his full proportions in 
the eyes of his contem- 
poraries. All the more 
necessary that we should 
study him while he 
stands before us. Inthe 
words of this writer : 


“When the history of 
this momentous period is written, the figure of Mr. Asquith will 
dominate it ina measure we do not now realize. The picturesque 
actor in politics browses on his glory while it is green. He does 
not garner it when it is ripe. He passes across the stage to the 
plaudits of the throng, and when he has vanished he is forgotten. 
The Oriental splendors of Disraeli have faded into a legend, into 
a tale of little meaning, while the stature of Gladstone rises steadily 
higher in the field of the past. So it will be with Mr. Asquith. 

“No man ever played less to the gallery, refused more icily to 
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RIVAL CHANTICLEERS. 


ALL (together)—‘ My sunrise, 1 think!" 
—Punch (London). 





KING EDWARD ON HIS WAY TO OPEN PARLIAMENT. 





affect a passion, an enthusiasm, a cause because it would profit 
him.” 


In the following words are described his cold bearing, his inflex- 
ible integrity, and simplicity : 

“His attitude to the people is stiff and aloof. Coriolanus him- 
self could hardly find fault with it. He will not tickle the ears of 
the groundlings. He will offer them no fireworks—give them no 
circuses. If they want the truth—good. Here it is plain and un- 
varnished. If they want 
tricks, let them go else- 
where. He will lie for 
no Office, and play the 
buffoon for no audience. 
He will make no idle 
promises to win a cheer 
or a vote. He is the 
plain dealer. These are 
my terms—take them or 
leave them.” 


Asquith is a man of 
reason, not of emotion. 
He follows to the ex- 
treme limit the logical 
conclusion of his politi- 
cal premises. This Mr. 
Gardiner states in the 
following sentences : 


“His temperament is 
negative. That is per- 
haps only another way 
of saying that he is gov- 
erned by intellect and not emotion. A’ brilliant woman once said 
to me, ‘Asquith has three great qualities. He has no egotism, no 
jealousy, and no vanity.’ It was a saying of very searching truth. 
There are some men who seem to live in front of the mirror. 
I doubt whether Mr. Asquith ever looks in it. His mind works 
in singular and entire detachment from self. This is at once the 
source of its weakness and its strength. It is faultless and it is 
cold. It convinces you, but it does not warm you. It wins your 
confidence, but not your affection. It clears the mind, but it 
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PICK-ME-UP OR KNOCK-ME-DOWN. 


PEER—* Well, if I’ve got to be doctored, I should really much pre- 
fer this little mixture of my own.” —Punch (London). 
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does not stir the blood. It has the priceless value of detaching 
his public policy from his private interest. 

“ His freedom from jealousy is one of the rarest and most precious 
gifts of public life.” 


Perhaps his greatest quality is that of self-control and impertur- 
bability. When Gladstone was stung by the sarcasm of Disraeli, he 
There are men at present in the House 
who grow angry over defeat or contradiction. Asquith remains 
under all circumstances as calm as a great general on the field of 
battle, we are told, or a great seaman amid the violence of the 
tempest. This writer tells us: 


winced and turned pale. 


“He never worries and never hurries; but takes things as they 
come. ‘Youcan not get Asquith to cross a bridge before you come 
to it,’ said one who knows him well. From the day when as a 
fatherless boy he came up with his brother from Yorkshire to the 
care of his uncle in London, he has displayed the same secure, un- 
impassioned purpose, the repose and confidence of a mind given 
neither to elation nor depression. ‘He is so good-tempered,’ is 
the verdict of one who knows him best, and I have been told by 
one who knew him as a boy that the comradeship between him 
and his brother—now retiring from a mastership at Clifton School 
—was never broken even ‘by the lifting of an eyebrow.’ ” 


MUZZLING THE. NATIVE HINDU PRESS 


HE successive outbursts of Hindu nihilistic fury, one rapidly 
following the other, which have exacted the toll of many lives 
of British and native Indian Government cfficials, have brought 
about the inevitable result—the muzzling of the mischief-making 
press in India. The Government of India has been goaded by the 
last terroristic outrage, which resulted in the killing of Shams-ul- 
Alam, a well-known Mohammedan police officer, at Calcutta, on 
January 24, practically to suspend the freedom of the press in Hin- 
dustan. This tragedy was preceded by the murder of Mr. Arthur 
Mason Tippetts Jackson, Chief Magistrate of Nasik, at Nasik, 
Bombay, on December 21; an attempt to blow up Lord and Lady 
Minto on November 13; and the assassination of Lieut.-Col. Sir 
William Hutt Curzon-Wyllie, one of the highest officials connected 
with the Indian administration in the United Kingdom at London 
on July 1. Before Curzon-Wyllie lost his life a number of other 
officials had been victims of Hindu assassins. Believing that 
political crime was being propagated and spread by rabid native 
journalists and pamphleteers, the Government of India passed an 
act on February 8 which will have the effect of gagging sedition. 
In presenting the bill before the Supreme Legislative Council at 
Calcutta, Sir Herbert Risley, the Home Secretary, urged : 


“We now see a widely read portion of the Indian press occupied 
with rendering the Government odious in the sight-of the Indian 
people. The Government is represented as foreign, and therefore 
selfish and tyrannical ; it drains the country of its wealth and im- 
poverishes the people; it has produeéd* famine, and its public 
works have generated malaria. It has introduced the plague and 
poisoned the wells to reduce the population in order to subject it. 
It has destroyed religion by a godless system of: education. .. . 
It seeks to destroy caste. ... Every day the: press proclaims 
openly by suggestion that the only cure for the ills of India is free- 
dom from foreign rule, and urges. martyrdom on the part of the 
young, using Hindu mythology, European revolutionary literature, 
and the sacred book Gita, corresponding to our ‘Imitation of 
Christ,’ in an attempt to induce political murders and sedition. 

. Peaceful villages are invaded by youths preaching these doc- 
trines. Emissaries, disguised as religious devotees, travel and 
spread the gospel of anarchy, and libels are actually spread among 
the Zenana women. Weare confronted by a murderous conspiracy.” 


The bill advocated by Sir Herbert. Risley, which has become 
law, empowers the executive to confiscate the plant which prints 
seditious literature. Besides, the executive may at any time re- 
quire any press proprietor to deposit a cash guaranty up to $700— 
a really large sum for a country like India where many printing- 
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establishments start with not mach more capital—to pledge good 
faith, this security being forfeited to the Government if the pro- 
prietor oversteps the law of sedition. This guaranty will be re. 
quired from every new press established in India and will there. 
fore serve as an effectual check on the growth of the irresponsible 
sheets that, during the last half-dozen years, have been springing 
up like mushrooms. 


This drastic measure will be sure to muzzle the rabid revolution- 
ary sheets, but it is hard to predict just what effect it will have on 
native organs that are averse to the spread of the bomb propay anda, 
but that believe in “passively resisting” the repressive measures 


adopted by the Government. Their conductors believe in the ultj- 
mate independence of Hindustan and enjoin their readers to “ suffer 
for the sake of the Mother” (meaning India). 

Commenting on a rumor set in circulation by the Bengal police 


that twenty-four leaders of Bengal will soon be deported, Dharma, 
a nationalist organ published in the native Bengalee, says: 


“We have never been able to understand why deportation should 
be considered such a dreadful thing that people should be driven 
by the mere threat of it from the path of duty, and, forsaking their 
manhood, they should hide themselves away in obscure nooks and 
corners of their houses. Chidambara and other brave workers 
have been cheerfully facing sufferings in comparison to which this 
punishment seems absolutely trivial. We were working in public, 
were trying to serve our country amid numerous distractions, but, 
should Providence, making Lord Minto or Morley his mouthpiece, 
say: ‘Goand sit down quietly, freed from anxieties, meditate on 
me in solitude, read books, write books, acquire knowledge, dis- 
tribute knowledge, you were enjoying the pleasures of company, 
now enjoy the pleasures of solitude,’ why should this be regarded 
as such a dreadful thing that we should be so overwhelmed with 
it? For sometime we shall not see the face of our dear ones; this 
happens even when people go to England or America, yet they 
undertake these foreign travels. Or say, through bad food and 
exposure to heat and cold, health will break down; but even sit- 
ting in our homes we are not able to save ourselves from illness. 
People fall ill and die even in their homes. Nobody can alter the 
predetermined length of their life. Andto the Hindu there is really 
no fear of death. The body perishes, the old garment is changed, 
but the soul never dies. We have been born a thousand times and 
will be born again a thousand times. We may not secure the free- 
dom of India, but we shall come back to enjoy that freedom. No 
one will be able to prevent that. Why then this panic fear? 
Very cheaply we shall engrave our immortal name in history; the 
door to heaven is wide open, and by a little physica] suffering we 
shall attain both salvation and bliss. This is the fact.” 


So long as this sullen spirit moves the natives of India, it is im- 
possible to extirpate sedition which, if not aired in the press, will 
be taken underground, many think, and become still more danger- 
ous. The administration in Hindustan is therefore trying to con- 
ciliate the Indian public. The Government is coming to believe 
that without the help of the native leaders it will be impossible to 
improve the situation, as is plainly visible from the speech made 
by the Viceroy of India at the time of passing the press act to 
which we have referred. At the time the bill became law, nine 
Hindu leaders, who had been kept in prison for fourteen months 
without charge or trial, were liberated. Alluding to this Lord 
Minto said: 


“Our justification for their release is based upon the belief that 
the political position has entirely changed and that the political 
movement of which they were the leaders, seditious as it was, has 
degenerated into an anarchic plot which can not longer be legiti- 
mately included as part of the political agitation in which they 
were so culpably implicated. We believe that we are no longer 
confronted bya political movement such as they inaugurated, but 
that we are face to face with an anarchic conspiracy waging war 
against the British and Indian communities alike, and that it will 
be a long time before we can exterminate the evil unless those 
communties agree to work together hand in hand.” —Zyanslations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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STAMMERING AND ITS CURE 


HE stammerer is simply a person who does not know how to 
talk. He must be taught in somewhat the same way as a 
person is taught to play on the violin—so we are told by Dr. G. 
Hudson-Makuen, of Philadelphia, in a paper on the subject read 
before the State Medical Society and now issued in pamphlet form 
(Philadelphia, 1910). Such instruction involves putting the 
patient’s vocal organs into good order, of course, but this treat- 
ment is not the radical part of the cure. All sorts of so-called 
“cures ” abound, but they are mostly based, the 
writer tells us, on imperfect ideas of the malady. 
He says: 


“It has been estimated that there are upward 
of 300,000 stammerers in the United States 
alone. It is quite probable that about one- 
fourth of the entire number would overcome 
their defect of their own accord, or at least with 
the little help that always comes from interested 
friends, but the remaining three-fourths present 
avery different problem....... 

“Stammerers are not alike, except in a few 
characteristics, and they require, therefore, a 
certain amount of individual treatment. Our 
experience with the one-fourth of the entire 
number, to whom I refer as being easily cured 
and to whom the grain of truth might prove 
adequate, can, of course, form no criterion as 
to a basis for the general treatment of stammer- 
ing, but nevertheless, because of the great ease 
with which these exceptional few are managed, 
inexperienced observers have reached false con- 
clusions and formulated so-called ‘methods ’ of 
treatment which are misleading, fallacious, and 
even absurd. ~ 

“For instance, a stammerer is told to nod his 
head whenever he speaks, and because this pro- 
cedure happens in his particular case to divert 
his attention sufficiently long to enable him to 
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ogy of speech, that should it ever become necessary he can recure 
himself. He must, of course, take heed lest he fall, but should he 
fall he must be able to pick himself up again.” 


Early treatment of stammering, the writer tells us, usually pro- 
ceeded on the supposition that it was due to disease or imperfec- 
tion in the tongue, This, of course, is very far from the truth. 
We read: 


“The trouble is not so much in the tongue, nor in the lips nor in 
the palate, nor in the pharynx, as it is in something back of them 
all. It is not so much in the peripheral as it is in the central 
mechanisms of speech. And thus it happens 
curiously enough that there is a grain of truth 
even in the theory and practise of surgery for 
the cure of stammering, and it is found in the 
psychic impression of the operation....... 

“History records also various educative 
methods for the treatment of stammering, many 
of which are theoretically and_ practically 
sound. Making use of opposing movements 
in respiration and vocalization, regulating 
tongue and lip action, exercising patients on 
difficult words, making use of rhythmic exer- 
cises, and whispering exercises are among the 
most important, but no one of these methods 
nor all of them combined can be regarded as a 
complete system for the cure of this affection.” 


A complete and scientific system of treatment 
must not only cure the stammering, but it must 
also teach the person to speak correctly. This 
is‘no simple matter, for it involves the whole 
physiological and psychological basis of speech. 
Dr. Hudson-Makuen continues : 


“The scientific treatment of stammering 
must have in view the actual substitution of 
normal speech for abnormal speech, and its 
aim primarily, therefore, should be not the 
cure of the stammering, but the development 


Who would cure stammering by first of correct speech. The cure of stammering 


speak freely for a time, he thinks he has made _ Putting the “stammerer’s instrument” in should be regarded as of secondary considera- 


a discovery and he immediately evolves a theory 
and establishes an institute with a secret 
*method’ which consists solely in nodding the head in unison with 
the natural rhythm of speech. 

“ Another advises beating time with the forefinger and thumb, or 
with the hand and arm or with the foot, during the process of 
speaking, and each one of these schemes has been dignified as a 
‘method ’ which has been dispensed for a consideration, and under 
bonds of secrecy. Experiences similar to this have generally been 
the starting-point of the numerous ‘methods’ which have been pro- 
mulgated, from time to time, and which have resulted only in con- 
fusion to the many really severe stammerers who have been seeking 
relief. 

“There is even now a separate and distinct method which charac- 
terizes nearly every school and teacher engaged in this work, and 
these methods in many instances amount to little more than tricks, 
to beguile the stammerer into freedom of speech, while his mind 
is preoccupied with something else. 

“It is well known, of course, that many people stammer under 
certain conditions largely because they think they will. All their 
past experiences with speech have combined to confirm them in the 
thought, and it soon becomes a sort of ‘fixt idea.’ It is nothing 
for which the stammerer should be censured, because it is a per- 
fectly natural consequence, and the idea or notion that he will 
stammer under certain conditions will remain fixt until it has been 
supplanted by absolute confidence in his ability to speak freely 
under all conditions. 

“That this confidence can be acquired in nearly all cases is my 
firm belief, but to be absolute the confidence must carry with it the 
ability. It is not enough for the patient to think that he can do it 
or even to know that he can doit, but he must know that he knows 
he can do it. . . . Astammerer is never thoroughly and perma- 
nently cured who has not so mastered the physiology and psychol- 


play upon it. 


good condition, and then teaching him to 


tion, altho of course it follows as a natural 
consequence. Thestammerer’s speech is faulty 
in every particular. His central as ‘well as his peripheral 
mechanisms are out of gear and his mental attitude toward speech 
is wholly wrong. The instrument is out of tune, and the player is 
unskilled in its use. He can not retune his instrument and if he 
could he would be unable to play upon it. The affection, there- 
fore, is a complicated one, involving not only all the various 
mechanisms of speech but also some of the higher intellectual and 
emotional centers of the brain. Indeed, it involves the whole 
being, and its scientific treatment, therefore, must have for its pur- 
pose a thorough reeducation of the individual; it must supplant 
his stammering speech with normal speech; it must make it easier 
for him to speak freely than to speak hesitatingly ; it not only must 
correct the stammering habit, but it must remove the fear of stam- 


“The stammerer must be taught to speak in somewhat the same 
way as a person is taught to play upontheviolinorthe piano. The 
stammerer’s instrument, of course, must be put in good condition 
by the removal of all obstructions to good speech, and then, as in 
the case of the would-be violinist or pianist, he must be taught to 
play upon this instrument. The exercises, which are purely edu- 
cational and physiological, must continue for a sufficient length of 
time to enable the patient to form entirely new habits of speech, 
and they must, of course, be adapted to the special requirements 
of each individual case. 

“Stammering in the majority of instances, therefore, can not be 
cured ina few weeks. On the contrary it often requires several 
months or even years to bring about the desired results. The man 
who guarantees to cure stammering in six. weeks, or indeed who 
guarantees to cure it at all, is either ignorant of the true nature of 
the affection or possest of some ulterior motive, and is therefore 
not to be trusted.” 
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A “FAIRY RING” AROUND A TREE 


ae AIRY RINGS,” as is now well known, are due to the growth 

of certain mushrooms which spread outward ina circle, dying 
off within it astime goes on. In Zhe Plant World (Tucson, Ariz.), 
Howard S. Reed, of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, reports a 
case of such a ring growing around a tree, and he suggests a rela- 


tionship between the two vegetative forms. He says: 


“The accompanying illustration shows a distinct ‘fairy ring’ 
formed by A/arasmius caryophylleus . . . observed by the writer 
in September. This fairy ring was found in a small grove of hem- 
lock on the campus of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. As 
shown in the illustration, the ring was approximately centered 
around one of the hemlock-trees located in the densest part of the 
grove. On the left of the tree, where the ground was several inches 
lower, the ring was interrupted by several wide distances in which 
no fungi appeared. Nevertheless the ring could be quite distinctly 
traced around the tree. 

“This very definite arrangement of the fairy ring with reference 





““ FAIRY RING’? CENTERED ABOUT A HEMLOCK-TREE. 


to the tree suggests some interesting questions regarding the proba- 
bility of mutual action between the two. The surface of the soil 
was everywhere covered with fallen needles from the hemlock, and 
therefore equally subject to the action of the terpenes which they 
might contain or other organic compounds, arising from the de- 
composition of the needles. The soil is, however, subject to the 
action of compounds brought down by the rain-water, which 
trickles off the trunk of the tree and comes to the soil close to the 
foot of the tree. Itis well known that hemlock bark contains large 
amounts of tannin, for which it is valuable as an article of com- 
merce. It seems quite certain that the rain-water trickling off 
would bring to the soil greater or less quantities of this substance, 
which is known to act deleteriously upon vegetation. Livingston 
has shown that the rain-water gathered from oak and chestnut 
trees had a deleterious influence upon wheat seédlings, and the 
author has previously published an instance of the deleterious 
action of a Kentucky coffee-tree upon ornamental plants growing 
about its base. 

“In the present instance it is evident that the poorest growth of 
the fungi is on the lower side of the area, where any excess of water 
which does not percolate into the soil would flow over its surface, 
and during long, heavy rains this has been noted actually to occur.” 


COLD STORAGE OF VACCINE—That it is possible to keep 
vaccine lymph in cold storage for two years without impairing its 
properties, would appear likely from a recent report of the medi- 
cal officer of the British Local Government Board, quoted in 7he 
Hospital (London, January 29). Says this paper: 


“Dr. Blaxall and Mr. Fremlin, who conducted the investigation, 
state that when the two-year-old lymph was withdrawn from cold 
store it was found to be free from extraneous organisms, and when 
used by public vaccinators in the vaccination of 8,559 cases gave 
‘case’ and ‘insertion’ percentage successes of 97.8 and 91.4 respec- 
tively. The portions which had been exposed to a temperature 
below freezing-point for six months were used for 40,931 vaccina- 
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tions, and gave a case success of 99 6 per cent. and an insertion 
success of 96.7 percent. The results obtained in the latter Cases 
were practically identical with those obtained from lymph issued 
to public vaccinators without cold storage six to eight weeks after 
collection. The medical officer says: ‘These results have consid. 
erable importance, since cold storage will enable a supply of lymph 
to be prepared and stored to meet any sudden expansion jn the 
demand for lymph that may arise by reason of an outbreak of 
smallpox.’” 


FIGHT OF THE WIRELESS AMATEURS 


HE amateurs of wireless telegraphy, numbering, we are told, 

no less than 60,000 in the United States alone, are making 

a brave fight against the Roberts wireless resolution in Congress, 

quoted in these columns recently. The contest is under the gen- 

eralship of Modern Electrics (New York), from whose February 

issue we learn that 9,000 letters of protest have been written and 

many newspaper allies recruited. It quotes opinions of the press 
as follows. First the New York World says: 


“The amateur wireless operators, who protest against Govern- 
ment interference with their free use of the air, appear to havea 
just grievance. Their action in defense of what they conceive to 
be their rights has been inspired by the resolution of Congress 
calling for a system of regulation for all wireless plants, and con- 
taining a threat of the restriction of wireless privileges to Govern- 
ment and commercial stations. 

“It is surprizing to learn that there are approximately 60,000 
amateur wireless stations in the United States. Their number 
gives.an idea of the avidity with which the American intelligence 
has seized upon the invention for experimental uses. Oxt of such 
experiments may come valuable improvements and not unlikely 
the final perfection of the new telegraph. Weoreless communica- 
tion itself is the invention of an amateur.” 


The New York American takes this view: 


“It should be the duty of the Government to encourage, not to 
throttle, development of this cheap means of transmitting intelli- 
gence. We trace the movement toward this most reprehensible, 
retrogressive, stultifying of monopolies to commercial wireless 
interests. They have some 700 stations now in operation from 
coast to coast, and their instruments already are antiquated. It 
would save them hundreds of thousands not to be required by 
competition and outside inventions to change their system.” 


Says the New York Suz: 


“The amateurs twit the professional wireless men with being 
behind the times, and declare that the much-talked-of interference 
with the work of the regulars by amateur senders is very largely a 
myth. They say that areally good wireless man finds individuality 
in a spark just as he would in a voice, and that just as a man ina 
crowd where many are speaking can distinguish and understand 
the words spoken by the particular voice in which he is interested, 
so a good wireless man can concentrate his attention upon the par- 
ticular message which is meant for his ear. A good operator, say 
the amateurs, has no difficulty in ‘reading through’ six messages.” 


The New York /udependent sides with the amateurs, remarking: 


“In the quarrel between the Government wireless operators and 
the high-school boys who maké and work their own amateur appli- 
cance we are withthe boys. Of course, there may be rules to gov- 
ern the business, but they should be very liberal. There need be 
no interference, and these boys are the hope of future invention. 
It is magnificent that hundreds of them have left football for elec- 
tricity, and hundreds of others for aviation.” 


The opponents of Government regulation in its extreme form, 
however, do not propose, we are told, that the wireless amateur 
shall be allowed to occupy space at his own sweet electrical will. 
They favor the Peters bill, which Modern Electrics pronounces 
to be “a just one, and the only one that has any scientific founda- 
tion.” He goes on to say: 

“Mr, Peters’ bill provides that it will be a punishable offense: 

“(a) To originate and transmit a false wireless message, pur- 
porting to be official, and (4) to commit and radiate electromag- 
netic waves of lengths between 375 meters and 425 meters in wireless 
telegraphy, except when communicating with an official station.” 
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AMERICA NOT BEING “FEMINIZED” 


‘1 *HE terrible indictment against American boyhood quoted in 

| our pages recently from a book by a British author has 
caught the eye of the editor of Zhe Hospital (London). The in- 
dictment, brought by Mr. Alexander Francis, was that our boys 
are being feminized by women teachers and coeducation, and the 
editor of the London medical paper replies in effect that it is all 
bosh. In the first place the Americans are not deteriorating, he 
says, and in the second it has never been proved that cueducation 
has the sad effect attributed to it. The editor quotes one of Mr. 
Francis’ most pessimistic paragraphs and remarks: 


“ All this is very lachrymose, and doubtless has a grain of truth 
in it; but educationists in England, not even to speak of their 
American colleagues, will not accept the indictment in its entirety. 
The bad effects of coeducation should be looked for in the national 
statistics. No touring journalist, however observant, is capable 
of judging its influence as a factor in national deterioration, unless 
he is at the same timé a medico-psychiatrist who has made a special 
study of environmental influences; and no one who has made such 
a study will for a moment agree that coeducation is a serious fac- 
tor, or even an appreciable factor, in altering the virility of a race. 
The birth statistics, and those of marriage, flatly contradict such 
an assumption, so far as America is concerned, and it is the height 
of absurdity to suggest that the men who fought in the Philippines, 
who reorganized Cuba, and who are proving themselves the best 
agriculturists in the world, are less splendidly virile than the early 
settlers who colonized Pennsylvania. There are undoubtedly fac- 
tors at work which make for racial deterioration in the United 
States more potently than, in our opinion, they do in this country ; 
but coeducation of the sexes is not one of them. The arguments 
which are advanced against this system are sentimental, not scien- 
tific, and so long as questions in which problems of sex and psy- 
chiatry are involved remain in the unsettled condition in which 
they are at present, it would be absurd to pretend that any discus- 
sion on such subjects can be thoroughly scientific. We entirely 
lack the necessary data on which to base conclusions. To enable 
us to get such data demands the careful and accurate compilation 
of amass of statistics, a close and prolonged study of eugenics, and 
a systematic comparison of such matters as crime, insanity, mor- 
tality, and general signs of progress or retrograde movements, be- 
tween America and Ergland or Germany. Such a study as this 
compilation involves will be exceedingly interesting; its results, 
provided care is taken and fact is not allowed to be overpowered 
by fancy, are bound to be valuable and instructive. Meanwhile 
academic disquisitions upon the dangers of coeducation and femi- 
nine influence upon the manhood and boyhood of the States are as 
unfruitful and foolish as the ancient scholastic speculations upon 
the intentions of a hydra in a vacuum, or the corybantic inclina- 
tions of death angels on the point of a sewing-needle.” 


DO FISH REMEMBER ? 


HE mental powers of fish are a very recent object of psycho- 
logical attention. Results, we are told by a writerin 7he 
Scientific American (New York, February 26), have shown traces 
of memory both in coral zoophytes and other denizens of the deep. 
Says this paper: 


“Experiments have been made with several fishes, but the most 
striking results have been obtained with the gray perch, which lives 
chiefly on asmall silvery huedsardine. Some of these were taken 
and colored red, and were then put into the tank where the percli 
was with several other silver-colored sardines. Of course, the 
normal ones were at once attacked and eaten, but it was not till 
hungry that the perch made a tentative meal of one of the red- 
colored victims; on recognizing the sardine flavor, however, he 
promptly demolished the remainder. Subsequently the specimens 
in the tank devoured the sardines, irrespective of color, thus show- 
ing not only traces of amemory but also the power to differentiate 
color. Subsequently, sardines colored red and blue were placed in 
the tank together with the silver ones ; the same scene was repeated, 
the blue ones not being attacked till the others were eaten, and 
hunger compelled investigation of the new-comers. After this 


‘introduction’ the perch ate the sardines of all three types without 
any difficulty. Some spines of the sea nettle (actinia) were then 
fastened to the blue sardines; these were at once avoided by the 
perch, who promptly got out of the way of the new-comers. This 
showed traces of memory, as the results of contact with the sea 
nettle were clearly shown and recognized.” 


SAND AND METEOR DUST 


2 igi group of shot-like pellets in the middle of the accompany- 

ing illustration which is taken from Knowledge and Scien- 
tific News (London, February) are minute hollow steel spheres 
known as meteoric dust; they are finer than grains of sand, a few 





METEORIC DUST, AND GRAINS OF ORDINARY SEASHORE SAND. 


of which have been placed around the group to show comparative 
sizes. The whole is magnified 35 diameters, and could be placed 
in a circle one-tenth of an inch in diameter. In the paper just 
named Mr. F. T. Aman notes the protection afforded us by the air 
from the constant rain of meteors from interstellarspace. Before 
they can reach the earth’s surface most of them are melted into 
vapor by the atmospheric friction, and the cooling vapor con- 
denses into this meteoric dust, as he puts ii: 


“Their origin is interesting. Meteors, or shooting stars, as they 
are more generally called, have, from the beginning of things, been 
bombarding the world at a rate estimated by the highest authority 
at many thousands an hour, of which, however, an average of only 
five or six are visible to the naked eye during the same period of 
time. Fortunately, owing to our protecting envelop of air, very 
few of these missiles reach us. In size meteors vary from a few 
ounces to many pounds in weight, and it is only very occasionally 
that one is of sufficient dimensions to survive the passage of 80 to 
100 miles through an atmosphere increasing 1n density as the earth 
is approached. 

“The speed at which they enter the atmosphere, calculated at 
not less than 35 miles a second, generates such intense heat by 
friction that the iron of which the meteor principally consists is 
immediately reduced to an incandescent vapor, which is the lumi- 
nous train so frequently seen in the heavens on aclear night. The 
vapor rapidly cools and condenses in the form of these minute par- 
ticles, which assume the spherical form as does shot during its fall 
from the top of the tower. Finally, the little spheres are scattered 
by the wind and currents in the upper regions and gradually de- 
scend in their millions as an invisible, but never ending, shower. 

“The perfect condition in which the spheres are found is due to 
the presence of certain non-corrosive elements found by analysis 
to be present in the metal of meteors which have come to earth.” 
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RACIAL DECAY AND COST OF LIVING 


“T° HAT present economic and industrial conditions are tending 

to rapid deterioration of the race throughout the world is 
the opinion of an editorial writer in Zhe Medical Record (New 
York, February 19). Among these conditions he believes the in- 
creased cost of living to be preeminent, and he asserts that this 
cost is likely to rise still further, emphasizing the distinction be- 
tween rich and poor. He says: 


“A young, vigorous, undeveloped nation ourselves, whose life 
blood is constantly freshened by a sturdy class of immigrants, such 
tendency is not yet as apparent with us as with the older nations, 
where greater congestion and fiercer competition are rapidly bring- 
ing about decadence. Yet if existing conditions in this country 
are to be allowed to prevail, such deterioration is undoubtedly in- 
evitable for us, even if delayed, and it behooves us to look ahead 
and take preventive measures for the.future accordingly. Nor 
does the situation admit of delay. Great Britain is to-day con- 
fronted by a not only numerically great but steadily increasing 
class of physical, mental, and moral defectives of her own pro- 
ducing, who have in turn created problems in sociology, criminol- 
ogy, and public health which threaten her very national existence. 


‘ {lt is stated that the average British recruit for the Crimean War, 


, 


when England contained a large class of well-fed sturdy yeomanry, 
was nearly three inches taller and nearly thirty. pounds heavier 
than the average recruit for the Boer War, two generations mag 
when an undernourished, degenerate population, four out of five o 
which lived in cities, was found to have developed. (And before 
the end of the latter war, in which only about 250,000 soldiers out. 
of a population of some 35,000,000 were required, the recruiting 
officers had to accept as soldiers adult males only five feet tall, in 
spite of the fact that such undersized racial degenerates were fully 
recognized as lacking not only in physical strength but also in con- 
stitutional stamina and mental ballast. Statistics for the year 1906 
show that the height of the average British infantry recruit for that 
year was 6434 inches, his weight was 123 pounds, and his chest 
measure was 33 inches. When we compare this stunted develop- 
ment with Sargent’s actual averages for youthful American college 
students, of 68 inches height, 139 pounds weight, and 36.3 inches 
chest measure, we can appreciate that the days of the sturdy Eng- 
lish ‘beef-eater’ are gone, and that Kipling’s reference to the ‘thin 
red line of ’eroes’ has more applications than one. 

“Even the German Government, which requires thorough physi- 
cal training in schools and gives great attention to the maintenance 
of a high standard of living in the industrial classes, finds a steadily 
decreasing percentage of German conscripts able to conform to 
army physical standards. Its investigations have demonstrated 
the fact that the larger the town the greater the proportion of male 
inhabitants unfit for military service, and that this unfitness ma- 
terially increases with the second generation.” ; 


As for our own land, the writer reminds us that in 1800 only 4 
per cent. of American citizens lived in towns, while in 1900 the 
proportion of city dwellers was 30 per cent. Under primitive con- 
ditions of life, an abundance of nourishment was within reach of 
all; but at present the cost of living has forced the large class 
whose wages have not proportionately advanced to give up the 
more expensive nutritious foods which they. were formerly able to 
procure. He goes on to say: 


“ Even organized labor, with its more generous wages, has largely 
joined the present meat boycott; and it is a sad commentary on 
existing conditions, which it will take more than political sophistry 
to explain, that a large part of the body politic must deprive itself 
of an essential article of nourishment in order to struggle more 
effectively against economic conditions rapidly becoming intoler- 
able. If it can not justly be claimed that a large part of the 
American population is as yet suffering from chronic malnutrition 
—as is the case with the British masses—still it can be safely as- 
serted that our poorer classes are already practically on its verge. 
It can also be safely asserted that if present conditions are allowed 
to persist, the cost of living must continue to rise and the financial 
extremes of society become more and more widely separated. .... 

“To the medical profession as a whole, public opinion entrusts 
the welfare of the race, and through this welfare, the destiny of 
the nation, not only for the present but for the future. Let us not 
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overlook the fact that many of its undoubted physical ills—causes 
of disease and death—find their origin in deep-seated economic, 
industrial, and political conditions quite beyond the reach of drug 
or knife. Proper attention by us to such present conditions wil] 
have a profound effect in reducing the ‘gravity of the problems 
which the physician, sociologist, and statesman of the future wil] 
be called upon to solve.” 


CLOTH FROM SEAWEED 


TEXTILE seaweed has been discovered in Australia—t})at 

is, a marine plant whose fibers may be utilized as we do 

those of such land plants as flax, hemp, or jute. Not only is the 

present living stock of plants available for this purpose, but there 

is, we are told, a vast mass of utilizable fiber mixt with clay and 

sea-shells but easily recoverable. Says Francis Marre, writing in 
Cosmos (Paris, January 22): 


“From Melbourne comes an interesting -account of a marine 
plant of the family of the Naiadacee, called Posidenia Australia. 
Spencer Gulf, ‘south of Australia, contains millions of tons of 
material of which the fibers of Posidenia constitute a great part. 
The properties of these fibers enable them to be used in numerous 
ways; they may be spun and woven by mixing them with wool; 
experiments made in the large Australian woolen factories have 
demonstrated that they take dye almost as well as wool itself, 
which is not the case with any other textile of vegetable origin and 
which makes their utilization possible in the manufacture of large 
carpets or rugs. The fibers of Posidenia do not take fire until in 
the neighborhood of 375° F.; they are as good as hemp for calk- 
ing vessels and may be of great value in making bags for the trans- 
portation of coffee, wool, or cotton.” 


Specimens of different products made with marine fiber, as at 
present offered for sale in Australia, have been very favorably re- 
ceived by merchants and manufacturers. The first attempts to use 
them in paper-making have not resulted satisfactorily ; but the ex- 
periments have not been abandoned and success is expected ulti- 
mately. We read further: 


“Hitherto the Posidenia Australia has been found only in Spen- 
cer Gulf. The shore of the part of the gulf where there are the 
best deposits of fiber is a long beach with gentle slope, edged with 
a border of living plants. This border, cut in places by narrow 
sandbars which communicate with terra firma, extends out some 
distance. Numerous soundings have proved that the deposit is 
very extensive, for it has been accumulating for centuries. It is 
found sometimes a few inches under the surface and sometimes at 
a slightly greater depth. It reaches a thickness varying from 4 to 
12 feet. The fibers have been entangled by the action of wind and 
waves in a mass of fine sand, shells, clay, and calcareous matter ; 
they are intimately mingled with all these substances, holding them 
together like a web. The lower strata are of better quality than 
the upper, for the latter contain decaying roots of the more recent 
vegetation; but below 2 feet the fiber is of much clearer color, 
while mixt with layers of earth. Specimens of the best quality for 
industrial use have been gathered in layers covered with 2 to 10 
feet of water. 

“The mass of sand, shells, clay, and lime, mixt with fibers, is 
easily worked, so that the extraction of the textile substance does 
not appreciably increase the cost. On an average, altho with con- 
siderable variations, 20 tons of material will furnish 1 ton of fibers 
in condition for manufacture. The crude fiber, after imperfect 
drying on the beach, is sent to a neighboring port on barges. 
Here it is dried mechanically, sorted according to quality, and 
then made up into packages for shipment. 

“Tf the use of the objects manufactured with the Posidenia fibers 
shows, as seems probable, that durability is one of the valuable 
qualities of this textile plant, the industrial and commercial move- 
ment that has started in Spencer Gulf is destined to quick exten- 
sion. Already an attempt is being made to better the conditions 
of extraction of the material. The fibers are to be collected by 
means of barges provided with special receptacles and rakes, as 
well as agitators and compressors similar to those used for cleaning 
wool. Also acompany is being formed to exploit the fiber com- 
mercially, either in the raw state for a relatively low price or by 
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the adoption of machinery specially adapted to work it in the best 
possible conditions. 

“The quantity of raw material at present available has been esti- 
mated, as said above, at several millions of tons and even when 
the first manipulations have reduced the utilizable products to one- 
twentieth of this, there will remain for industry an important com- 
mercial source that is nowhere near exhaustion.”—7vrauslation 
wade for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


CONSERVATION DIVIDED AGAINST 
ITSELF 


PPARENTLY we can not be thoroughgoing in our advocacy 
£ of conservation, for what we save in one direction is taken 
away in another. One can not save up all his spare cash to buy a 
horse and at the same time spend it for a sailboat. In older and 
homelier phrase, we can not “eat ourcakeand have ittoo.”  Like- 
wise, we Can not use our flowing water to carry 
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“The unquestioned rule of the common law was that every 
riparian owner was entitled to the continued natural flow of the 
stream. . . . While this is undoubted, and the rule obtains in those 
States in the Union which have simply adopted the common law, 
it is also true that as to every stream within its dominion a State 
may change this common-law rule and permit the appropriation of 
the flowing waters for such purposes as it deems wise.” 


Concerning this power of a State the Court further said: 


“It is limited by the superior power of the general Government 
to secure the uninterrupted navigability of all navigable streams 
within the limits of the United States. In other words, the juris- 
diction of the general Government over interstate commerce and 
its natural highways vests in that Government the right to take all 
needed measures to preserve the navigability of the navigable water 
courses of the country even against any State action....... 

“Notwithstanding the unquestioned rule of the common law in 
reference to the right of a lower riparian proprietor to insist upon 
the continuous flow of the stream as it was, and altho there has 
been in all the Western States an adoption or 





our river-fleets and also divert it into our fields 
for irrigation. Thoroughgoing conservation 
apparently requires the maximum utilization of 
running water for power-development, for ir- 
rigation, and for navigation. The result will 
doubtless be anamicable partition. Power will 
be developed in the hilly sources of the rivers 
and occasionally at abrupt changes of level cn 
the lower reaches, and only so much of the 
water of navigable streams will be used for 
irrigation as’ will not interfere with navigation. 
Before the fashion of this amicable arrangement 
is decided upon, however, we shall doubtless 
witness some pretty quarrels. They have al- 
ready begun, as is well illustrated in the great 
project now under construction along the Salt 
River, near Roosevelt, about thirty miles from 
Phoenix, Ariz. Says The Electrical Review 
(Chicago, February 26) : 








recognition of the common law, it was early 
developed in their history that the mining in- 
dustry in certain States, the reclamation of arid 
lands in others, compelled a departure from 
the common-law rule, and justified an appro- 
priation of flowing waters both for mining pur- 
poses and for the reclamation of arid lands, 
and there has come to be recognized in those 
States, by custom and by State legislation, a 
different rule—a rule which permits, under 
certain circumstances, the appropriation of the 
waters of a flowing stream for other than do- 
mestic purposes.” 


The Review continues: 


“As an illustration of the rule, the Court 
pointed out that while the Hudson River isa 
part of the navigable waters of the United 
States, still the Croton River which contrib- 
uted to the volume of the Hudson had been 
rightfully appropriated for domestic supply in 
New York City, as the navigability of the Hud- 








“In this instance, as in many others, a large 
amount of power is required to pump the water 
from the river gorge up to the level of the 
great plains, and thus make it available for irrigation. <A 
double service is thus exacted of the water, first to furnish power, 
and second to fill the irrigating ditches. The development just 
mentioned includes a capacity of 4,400 horse-power and the irriga- 
tion of 40,000 acres of land, and here, as elsewhere, the irrigation 
project thus creates the demand for the power. 

“Some important legal questions have to be met, however, in 
the execution of a hydroelectric and irrigation project, and one of 
these is the effect of the diversion of the water on navigation. 

“Many of the rivers in the great Rocky Mountain region, such as 
the Missouri, the Red, the Rio Grande, the Colorado, and the 
Columbia, are navigable for interstate commerce along their lower 
courses, and it is a question how far the interests of navigation will 
permit the diversion of their upper waters. 

“It is assumed here that State authority can be obtained to di- 
vert the water of a river for purposes of irrigation, but the Federal 
Government has paramount power over waters that carry interstate 
commerce, and so must be reckoned with in the matter. The 
striking feature of the situation is that the desired diversion of 
water from a river may occur hundreds of miles from the part that 
is navigable, and yet it is for the Federal Government to determine 
whether the diversion will be permitted, because the diversion must 
affect the flow of the river at all points below.” 


A case that involved these principles came before the United 
States Supreme Court some years ago. It was proposed to dam 
and divert the flow of the Rio Grande about 1,0co miles from the 
Gulf, thus lessening, as was claimed, the navigability of the lower 
part. As to the right in general to divert water, and the power of 
a State over the matter, the Supreme Court in its opinion said: 


From ‘‘ The Scientific American,’? New York. 


son was not thereby disturbed. 
“On the other hand, if New York State 


THE LARGEST PROJECTILE INTHE WORLD, Should divert the waters of the Hudson above 


the limits of navigation so as to destroy its 
navigability, this action might be enjoined.” 


THE LARGEST PROJECTILE—The hugest and heaviest pro- 
jectile in the world is said to be the five-foot, armor-piercing shell 
fired from the United States Government’s great 16-inch rifle. 
We read the following description of it in The Sctentific American 
(New York, February 12): 


“This giant shell and powerful gun are considered two of the 
most destructive and deadly engines of warfare in existence. The 
monster 16-inch rifle, the only one built so far, is now at the Sandy 
Hook proving-grounds, and has been fired only a few times. The 
huge shell of steel can be hurled a distance of 20 miles, or more, 
and weighs 2,400pounds. The powder charge is nearly 500 pounds. 
The cost of firing one shot reaches in the neighborhood of $1,000. 
It is not probable that this type of gun will be used, but rather the 
14-inch, for the main coast defenses of the Panama Canal and pos- 
sibly the Philippines. This formidable and long-range weapon, 
tho capable of firing so tremendous a projectile, is too costly and. 
fires too slowly for modern warfare.” 


READERS who remember a quotation from La Nature (Paris), about a year 
ago, describing the process of securing snake-skins for making purses, etc., will 
be gratified to learn that the Dutch authorities deny the charges of cruelty 
made by the Paris paper. We remarked that any who wished to protest 
against the inhumanity alleged should write to the Colonial Minister of Holland, 
and this, or some other cause, has evidently led to a thorough investigation 
resulting in a declaration that the reptile cursed in Eden is first decapitated 
and then relieved of his coat without the slightest pain. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


THE COUNTRY BOY'S RELIGIOUS LIFE 


T is noted that the tide of youthful emigration from the country 

to the city seems about to be checked. Life in the country 
presents more attractions than formerly and young men are finding 
congenial opportunities. “It is therefore all the more important 
that our Christian agencies should recognize theirresponsibility to 
provide there the best spiritual conditions possible,” says Emory 
Hunt, the president of Ohio Wesleyan University. He is writing 
in a new magazine called Rural Manhood (March, New York) 
which is devoted to the work of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations in village, town, and country. Nowhere, he observes, has 
the Association a more interesting or vital work than in what is 
known as the Country Work Department. 
it meets conditions of peculiar need. 


As it applies to boys 
“The isolation of country 
life is negatively good, for there are not the opportunities for the 
communication.of evil for boys which are found in the crowded 
population of cities. On the other hand, the country boy 
misses the inspirational power of good fellowship.” This is a 
need to which the Y. M. C. A. is now addressing itself. There 
is a further condition of country life growing out of the character 
and circumstances of the average country church. We read: 


“My own boyhood was a fortunate one in this respect and almost 
unique. The pastor of the church near my home was born upon 
the same spot where he died, never lived elsewhere, and was the 
pastor of that church continuously for forty-three years. At the 
same time he was a vital intellectual force and an inspiration to 
young people along the line of education. He never ceased to 
grow until the day of his death. Unfortunately, so long a continu- 
ance of service is not common in the countrychurch, If the pastor 
is a strong preacher and aggressive leader, such as would be the 
best kind of help to the young people of the community, he is very 
likely to be invited to another field where the larger population 
and the larger opportunities for usefulness seem to him to constitute 
a call of duty. The danger is that the country church will 
have to depend for leadership upon men who are less strong and 
aggressive. 

“This does not constitute an ideal condition for the country boy. 
His intellectual requirements are not less than those of the city boy 
but perhaps greater. He is not less thoughtful but very much 
more thoughtful than the boy in the city. The boy in the city 
hears more noises, witnesses more spectacles, sees more people, 
is more familiar with brass bands and fire-engines and street-cars, 
but does not for this reason think more. Rather for these reasons 
he is apt to think less. Philosophy was born, not in Athens, which 
was the metropolis and intellectual capital of Greece. Philosophy 
was born in the Greek colonies, ‘far from the madding crowd.’ 
That is where the thinking is apt to bedone. One of my teachers 
used to advise us, ‘when you young preachers go to the city church 
take your best coat; when you go to the country church take your 
best sermon.’ The boy in the country requires quite as vital and 
strong intellectual leadership as the boy from the city. In the 
literature which is scattered so freely in every home in our time all 

' the puzzling, troublesome questions are very apt to be presented to 
his mind. If these questions are not met in the pulpit in a vital 
and strong way, this will constitute one of the most unfavorable 
spiritual conditions of country life. Whatever depreciates the 
church in the boy’s thought is to bedeplored. After a visit to the 
city anda glimpse of one of its strong churches with the great 
organ, competent music with an impressive service, there is 
special danger that the little church at the forks of the road 
will seem to him of relatively small account. Doubtless there 
are cases in which this constitutes a real spiritual peril for the 
country boy. 

“The modern conditions of country life have been radically 
changed. The oldsense of isolation has been measurably removed 
by the conveniences which have been introduced. It is to be 
hoped that these better channels of communication will bring more 
good to the country boy than evil. It is to be hoped that they will 
check the strong tendency of the country boy to seek the city. It 
used to be that every country boy looked forward to the time when 
he could goto the citytolive. If hecould have his choice between 
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going to the city and going to heaven, most country boys would 
not hesitate a moment. Only those whom the pressure of necessity 
kept upon the farm would stay there. The most venturesome and 
most energetic and enterprising were sure to go.” 


HOW TO ADVERTISE THE CHURCH 


HERE was formerly a certain magic in the adage, “It pays 
to advertise.” But the application of the principle requires 
an increasing admixture of brains to make the advertising pay, 
This is especially true of church advertising, thinks the Chicago 
Interior. “ Altho there is enormous annual increase in the volume 
of advertising put forth in America,” says this writer, “the capable 
American man of affairs is farther than ever before from blind 
faith that to advertise—any way, anywhere—is an omnipotent and 
infallible method of getting business.” If the Church is going to 
advertise, he continues, “it had better, before it begins, get enough 
in touch with modern ideas on the subject to apply intelligently 
the principles of publicity which advertising experience has worked 
out.” Further: 


“ Blundering into publicity campaigns with a notion that any- 
thing is useful that attracts attention, will lose the Church a great 
deal more influence than is gained. 

“Especially ought the Church to note how promptly experienced 
promoters of advertising acknowledge that some lines of occupa- 
tion are outside the advertising range. Others may sneer at the 
tradition that confines doctors, lawyers, musicians, and other pro- 
fessional people to plain cards with name and office address only, 
but a reliable publicity expert won’t join that sneer. 

“He understands that these professional men couldn’t coax the 
public for patronage without betraying, in a subtle way which the 
public would feel instantly, a doubt whether they had strength and 
equipment to make them worth patronizing. 

“They are stronger far when they act on the quiet assurance that 
their abilities and equipment are sufficient to win recognition in 
the long run without the sounding of trumpets. 

“Any professional man who, in default of that much faith in 
himself, goes around trying to invent artificial ways of bringing 
himself to public notice, simply infects other people with his own 
inner doubt of his abilities. He may win temporary success, but 
in the end he is sure to class himself as a second-rater. 

“And the minister is no exception to that rule. This truth is 
fundamental and always applying: 

“The man whose capital ts in his own brains and personality 
cheapens himself whenever he consciously resorts to any other 
method of catching attention than the unimpeachable: method of 
doing his duty steadily. 

“When, however, a man owns something—something that is his, 
not himselfthe matter is different, and advertising is legitimate. 
The case of the Church with the gospel isan analogy to this. But 
not yet is it to be said that any and all advertising is useful.” 


The writer quotes from the experience of the commercial world 
the well-understood fact that when “one has something cheap to 
sell, something for careless, inconsiderate buyers, then flashy, 
flamboyant, exaggerated advertising serves.” But “if.one is going 
to sell something of real value, to people who buy with serious 
purpose of getting something worth keeping, he must be careful 
to make his advertisement dignified, reserved, void of the least 
touch of overpersuasion or overstatement.” 
read : 


Along this line we 


“It remains to be remembered that some things are too sacred 
to be advertised. What true man will try to make public his 
honor, his honesty, his family affection? If at all, he speaks of 
these in solemn places, reverentially, to intimate companions. 

“Just so the typical American feels that religion is not a topic 
of the crowd—not a subject for the open market-place. He thinks 
religion should be there, but beneath the surface, not on parade. 

“What do all these observations mean to the Church that plans 
to advertise—the minister who is mapping out a campaign of pub- 
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licity 2. Certainly they force into consideration two or three vital 
things to decide: 

“ Shald the Church by tone and method and temper of its adver- 
tising class ttself with, say for example, veaders of fake mining 
stock or with dealers in reliable securities. that is, will it adver- 
tise rashly and riotously or soberly and with reserve? 

“ Shall the pastor let himself be identified with the sort of pro- 
fesstonal men who feel there is not enough substance in them to 
win by weight of their 
own character, or does he 
choose to be of those who 
do not deem it needful to 
impress the public by 
schemes artfully designed 
to afford them fictitious 
importance ? 

“Js it better for the 
Church to defy or to re- 
spect the common feeling 
that serious religious 
themes should be dealt 
with in quiet and rever- 
ence—not thrust out nois- 
ily into the babel of the 
town ? 

“Whatever the church 
and the minister decide 
on these questions, they 
ought to decide remem- 
bering that they serve a 
Master who did not ‘cry 
nor lift up his voice nor 
cause it to be heard in 
the street ’—who believed 
that if a candle were 
lighted and set on a stand, it would shine unto all that are in the 
house without an advertisement calling attention to it.” 


eet? Tt 


FEEDING THE LAMBS 


NE New York pastor has taken to heart Christ’s injunction 
to Peter, “Feed my lambs!” and shows his practical Chris- 
tianity in efforts to save the lives of the little babies. The Nathan 
Straus pasteurized milk philanthropy confines itself to seventeen 
stations of the tenement-house district, but the needs of the apart- 
ment-house district just below Morningside Heights are found to 
be quite as imperative ; so the Morningside Presbyterian Church, 
under the direction of its pastor, Rev. Allen W. McCurdy, has 
undertaken to supply the need.. Mr. McCurdy’s work is thus de- 
scribed in the New York Glode: : 


“He found that babies fell ill and died from infectious diseases 
when apparently they had not been exposed to contagion, and that 
summer complaint claimed a heavy toll. 

“Enlisting the interest of the women of the parish, he studied 
the methods of the Nathan Straus work and set up in the church 
parlor a plant for modifying, bottling, and pasteurizing milk. 

“On July 12, 1909, the supplying of the milk began. Ina short 
time the capacity of the plant was reached, and now 117 babies are 
fed on this milk, while two score have had to be turned away. 

“The eagerness of mothers to get safe milk properly adapted to 
the needs of their babies is illustrated by the fact that many of 
them come over a mile to get their daily supply. 

“Incidentally the work has become an inspiring factor in the 
life of the parish, bringing ‘the congregation into touch with the 
vital needs of the people, bringing women of leisure into relation 
with the mothers of the poor, setting idle hands busy making clothes 
for babies that otherwise would have been lacked. 

“The Morningside church”is not well-to-do, and the starting of 
such a work was deprecated by some as likely to be a drain upon 
the resources of the congregation, but the work has been maintained 
and enlarged. Now the only regret on the part of the congrega- 
tion is its inability to expand the work to meet the demands. 

“Other churches have become interested in the work, and the 
multiplication of church milk-stations is now an interesting and 
hopeful possibility in New York.” 





WHERE APARTMENT-HOUSE BABIES GET GOOD MILK. 
Practical Christianity applied by the Morningside Presbyterian Church in New York. 
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PROGRESS TOWARD CHURCH UNION IN 
CANADA 


ih S Church-union movement in Canada is moving so vigor- 

ously that one lay observer, the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle, thinks it “curious that such an interesting movement 
has not received more attention in the press.” This movement has 
been noted in these pages 
from time to time, to- 
gether with similar efforts 
elsewhere. Only a week 
or two ago Zhe Congre- 


gationalist and Chris- 
tian World (New York) 
reminded the Canadians 
of the difficulties the 
Scottish churches _ en- 
countered in forming the 
United Free Church, and 
the expensive litigation 
that accompanied their 
efforts. This was pointed 
out as a useful object. 
lesson for similar endeav- 
ors. However, the Cana- 
dians are not daunted. 
A Toronto dispatch is 
quoted by the Roches- 
ter paper as saying that 
the seven Congregational 
churches of that city are unanimously in favor of union with the 
Methodist and Presbyterian denominations. A vote, it is added, 
is being taken throughout Canada. Montreal and Quebec are re- 
ported favorably inclined toward the proposition, but Winnipeg 
will vote against it. The Rochester daily passes on to comment 
upon the project in the light of man’s predilection for classing 
himself in well-defined camps. Thus: 


“That a closer union upon minor and non-essential matters be- 
tween Protestant denominations is desirable and possible is the 
belief of thousands of Christians in those churches. That condi- 
tion has actually been brought about in many ways; but rarely is 
the suggestion made that organic coalescence is within the range 
of even probability. In some of the countries where the churches 
maintain missions plans for dividing up the territory between sev- 
eral denominations have been instituted and are working success- 
fully, each church having a field of its own and carefully abstaining 
from trespassing upon the preserves of the others. That is a most 
commendable and workable arrangement. 

“But it calls for no surrender of Church autonomy on the part 
of the several denominations engaged in the movement. It is 
simply a geographical, not a doctrinal, agreement. 

“The Canadian scheme, if it is represented correctly in the dis- 
patch, goes much farther. It involves the most radical changes 
both of belief and of polity. That it is in line with the latitudi- 
narian views and sentiments of many church people of our time is 
trie enough. It is often said that there is no reason why they 
should not all come together and so have one fold as well as one 
Shepherd. 

“But other thinkers hold that the advocates of that scheme take 
little account of temperamental, philosophic, and psychological 
differences among men. ‘Tothese it seems fallacious to claim that 
there is something dishonorable to Christianity in the existence of 
a plurality of Christian denominations. Absolute uniformity of 
belief, of ecclesiastical allegiance and organization, and of forms 
of worship, they contend, is neither possible nor desirable. Lib- 
erty of individual preference and choice is asserted by them as es- 
sential to both sincerity of worship and the maintenance of self- 
respect. 

“There are certainly no signs of a diminution of centrifugal tend- 
encies in the religious and ecclesiastical activities of our time, 
and it is probable that if within one decade, by some miracle, all 
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denomi.ations could be induced to concentrate within one common 
organization, the close of the next decade would show as many 
separate denominations in operation as ever.” 


JESUS AS A POET 


ESUS belongs to the poets, says Mr. Edwin Markham, because 
J “his chief appeal is to the reason of the heart—to the emotions 
and not to the intellect.” Besides this his ‘method is ‘that of the 
poet—“he flings before us the objects and events that will seize on 
the imagination.” “He avoids vague general exhortation; he is 
specific, spirited, picturesque.” In the March Forum, Mr. Mark- 
ham considers the words of Jesus from the point of view of the 
literary craftsman. The dramatic imagination, he points out, 
everywhere lights up his parables. We read: 


“In all these vignettes, how swift and easy is the craftsman’s 
stroke! Notethe Attic parsimony of expression, where the phrases 
are as frugal of word as the later etchings of Whistler are frugal 
of line. Bold are the poetic figures of Jesus. Witha sudden word 
or phrase he seizes the attention, rouses the imagination: ‘Let the 
dead bury the dead’: ‘If these should hold their peace, the stones 
would cry out.’ The words break forth like the clear notes of a 
bugle. When Jesus would prophesy the overthrow of the world- 
spirit, he crowds the thing into one majestic simile—I saw Satan 
fall as lightning from heaven.’ And when he would brand the 
Pharisees, he does the thing with one unsurpassable metaphor that 
lies forever burning against theirname—‘whited sepulchers.’ Not 
Milton’s priests that are ‘blind mouths,’ not Shakespeare’s crowns 


that are ‘gilded perturbations,’ has the terrific energy and import. 


of this phrase of the Galilean poet. Indeed, fragments of his say- 
ings are flying over the world as a shorthand of thought. Only 
Shakespeare (and he is not so compact nor so primitive) has given 
us so rich a literary currency—so many phrases that mint human 
ideas for all time, phrases that are inevitable like carnations and 
crystals. 

“Jesus enforces a principle by seizing on definite and radical 
images, the mark ‘of the poetry of intensity. He had the poet’s 
art that makes common things speak vividly the spiritual facts of 
our existence. The tree of evil fruit is not merely ignored: it is 
hewn down, and hewn at the root: nor is it left to rot—it is cast 
into the fire. The man who sets his hand to the plow of the king- 
dom might think that to hold on was quite enough, but this is not 
enough: he is told that he must not even /ook back. Again, the 
rich do not have mere difficulty in entering heaven; they seem shut 
out: ‘It is easier for a camel to go through the needle’s eye than 
for a rich man to enter intothe kingdom of God.’ And the men of 
the new life are figured not merely as willing servants, but rather 
as eager servants standing through the long night watches with 
robes upgathered in their hand, with lamps trimmed and burning, 
all ready to spring to the door at the first knock of the returning 
Master.” 


In some of the images used by Jesus, there was perhaps no great 
originality, observes Mr. Markham. Some of them existed in the 
folk-lore and scriptures of histime. Like Shakespeare, he snatched 
up from life and book whatever would serve the purpose of his 
great ideas. But “he never fails to give to his borrowings a liter- 
ary finish and a grace of spirit that make them all his own.” 
Proceeding : 


“It is sometimes claimed that Jesus drew much of his wisdom 
from Hillel, of Babylon, and Philo, of Alexandria, two wise and 
beautiful spirits. 

“Tf this claim is true, then tell me why these two men left the 
world cold, while the Galilean poet touched the world with fire ? 
Hillel, altho choked by cords of tradition, was the loftiest figure 
in the school of the rabbis. Yet only two of his sayings seem 
worthy of the lips of Jesus: ‘Do not judge your neighbor until you 
have stood in his place’; and that other saying, ‘What is unpleas- 
ing to you, do not do to your neighbor. This is the whole law: 
all the rest is commentary.’ Here Hillel is negative where Jesus 
is positive: Hillel gives us in silver what Jesus gives us in gold. 
As for Philo, he had the Greek subtlety but not the Greek restraint. 
When he offers one of the keys of conduct, he says,‘ If a man 
would become noble and good, let him show himself well-pleasing 
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unto God, to the universe, to nature, to the laws, to wise men, and 
let him repudiate self-love.’ Note here the waste of words, the 
colorless style ; and compare this dull redundancy with the vivid 
paradox with which Jesus drives the idea home to the world’s heart: 
‘He that finds his soul will lose it, and he that loses his soul for 
my sake shall find it.’ Here the thing is said, and said forever.” 


Mr. Markham turns to consider the purely oratorical effect of 
some of Jesus’ words in comparison with those of the world’s great- 
est forensic masters. He says: 


“We read of the world’s orators whose periods and perorations 
moved the souls of men as waves are moved by the great winds of 
the sea. Demosthenes clamored against Philip; Antony railed 
against Brutus. And from the marble arcades of the Forum among 
the Seven Hills flashed the rebuking eloquence of Cicero: ‘How 
long, O Catilina, will you abuse our patience?’ And in the great 
Hall of William Rufus, where the centuries have witnessed the 
crowning of thirty kings, the ancient arches of Irish oak still re- 
sound with the sea-surge of Burke’s rolling declamation against 
Warren Hastings: 

“*T impeach Warren Hastings of high crimes and misdemeanors. 
I impeach him in the name of the Commons House of Parliament, 
whose trust he has betrayed. I impeach him in the name of the 
English nation, whose ancient honor he has sullied. J impeach 
him in the name of the people of India, whose rizhts he has trod- 
den under foot, and whose country he has turned into a desert.’ 

“Lofty are these philippics, yet how weak are they beside the 
denunciations of Jesus that strip and excoriate the Pharisees! Once 
on the Mount he had showered his eight blessings upon the pure 
in heart. Now inthe gilded court of the Temple he calls down 
the eight wos upon the doctors and elders, the betrayers of the 
people. We see them cowering and raging behind the pillars of 
the porticoes. With emphasis mounting on emphasis, swelling at 
last into the terrific climax, eight times he hurls his denunciations, 
words that burst hot from his heart, like stones from a volcano: 

“*Wo unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye shut 
up the kingdom of Heaven against men. . . . Wo unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye devour widows’ houses, and for 
a pretense make long prayer: therefore ye shall receive the greater 
damnation. Wo unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte; and when he is 
made, ye make him twofold more the child of hell than yourselves. 
Wo unto you, ye blind guides, which say, Whosoever shall swear 
by the gold of the temple, he is a debtor! . . . Wo unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye pay tithe of mint and 
anise and cumin, and have omitted the weightier matters of the 
law—judgment, mercy, and faith.’ ‘Ye blind guides, who strain 
at a gnat and swallow acamel. Wo unto you, scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites! for ye make clean the outside of the cup and of 
the platter, but within they are full of extortion and excess. Wo 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye are like unto 
whited sepulchers, which indeed appear beautiful outward, but are 
within full of dead men’s bones and of all uncleanness. Wo unto 
you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! because ye build the tombs 
of the prophets, and garnish the sepulchers of the righteous. And 
say, If we had been in the days of our fathers, we would not have 
been partakers with them in the blood of the prophets. Where- 
fore ye be witnesses unto yourselves, that ye are the children of 
them which killed the prophets. .. . Ye serpents, ye generation 
of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of hell? ’” 


It is in the Apocalypse, concludes Mr. Markham, that “we hear 
the last words of the lyric Christ.” They are: 


“Words spoken from the luminous cliff of eternity. Mystical 
and majestic are his messages: ‘I am the Alpha and the Omega, 
the beginning and the end. Unto him that is athirst I willgive of 
the fountain of the water of life freely. He that overcometh shall 
inherit these things; and I will be his God and he shall be my son.’ 

“And his words whisper also of the beautiful bridals in the 
marriage mystery of the heavens. It is the final invitation to all 
hushed and chastened lovers who bear the white ideal in their 
hearts. Like a wind of celestial music, the words sound over the 
barren world. Soft, soft are the whispering chords : ‘The marriage 
of the Lamb is come and his wife hath made herself ready... . 
Blest are they who are bidden to the marriage supper of the Lamb. 
The Spirit and the Bride say, “Come.” . . . And he that over- 
cometh and keepeth my words totheend, . . . I will give him the 
morning star.’” 
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AN AMERICAN LANDSCAPE IN PARIS 


HE purchase of an American landscape for the Luxembourg 
ig by the French Government marks “the end of the proba- 
tionary period ” of that branch of our art, says Mr. Frank J. Mather, 
Ir.. in Scrdbner’s. The particular landscape that has caught the 
re nch eye is a picture of a canal, a subject that some Americans 
might not think the best 
feature of our scenery, 
while others would perhaps 
say that Paris has had 
enough water views with- 
out importing any from 
abroad. This work of art, 
however, by Mr. Edward 
W. Redfield, is considered 
deeply significant as the 
first successful attempt to 
make a distinctly Ameri- 
can scene, painted in an 
American way, acceptable 
to French critics. Mr. 
Mather humorously ob- 
serves that “our rocks and 
rills should be duly grate- 
ful to him,” or it might be 
said that they should sing 
over the emancipation of 
French taste from a pro- 
vincialism that required 
everything the French ac- 
cepted to have a Gallic 
tang. It is not that the French have neglected pictures by Ameri- 
can artists ; for twenty-five years, as Mr. Mather points out, “this 
sort of compliment to American painting has been rather common,” 
only it has been accorded “upon the tacit condition that our artists 
should do the French sort of thing.” He mentions Whistler, Sar- 
gent, Walter Gay, Tanner, Dannat, and others who have gained 
entrance to the Luxembourg; but all of them, he thinks, lack 
“national idiom.” Mr. Redfield’s “February,” he asserts, “is 
emphatically our kind of thing.” He describes it thus: 


“Its subject isa Pennsylvania tow-path with straining ice below, 
and beyond a glimpse over a level against which rises a leafless 
tree. The method, too, is ours—a crisp, direct naturalism which 
is saved from banality by thoughtful selection andelimination. It 
is the quality of a youthful art. Scandinavian painting shows it 
clearly. British and Continental landscape tends to display a 
stronger infusion of decorative or romantic sentiment, or, in the 
poorer examples, a less reflective realism. At the risk of seéming 
a benighted philistine, let me insist upon the interest of the sub- 
ject. ‘The acceptance of our themes by France implies the gradual 
enrichment of the motives of modern landscape. To gain this 
recognition has been difficult. For ageneration Inness was known 
in Europe, but his exoticism on the whole repelled even the more 
intelligent critics. His autumn colors seemed to them far-fetched 
and even false. If the virtue of a work of art is in the observer, 
one may say that an Inness, very excellent art in New York, be- 
came very dubious art in Paris or Munich.” 


Mr. Mather goes on to speak of the “esthetic migration of sub- 
jects” as “a chapter of art as interesting as it is neglected.” 
Noting how the Flemings and Diirer filled Italy and even Spain 
with “castellated walls and stept gables,” how Ruysdael gave to 
the world the natural features of lower Scandinavia, Constable 
made current the “drenched skies of Suffolk, and the French have 
sent throughout the world the beauties of Fontainebleau,” it seems 
to him that “the time has come when we too shall contribute from 
our landscape something specific and valuable to the world, and 
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From a painting by Edward W. Redfield. 


The first American landscape to be purchased by the French Government for exhibition 
in company with Whistler, Sargent, and other Americans, at the Luxembourg gallery. 
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this implies for ourselves a more keen and affectionate enjoyment 
of a land that has received the classic consecration of art.” 

The subject suggests to Mr. Mather a further hint derived from 
the use to which the French put their Luxembourg Museum. It 
exists, he says, as a center of exhibition anddistribution. It takes 
the ministerial purchases, puts them on view fora longer or shorter 
period, and sifts out those destined by their merit for a permanent 
home in the Louvre or for 
the provincial museums. 
He writes as follows: 


“As a half-way. house 
between the annual exhibi- 
tions and the permanent 
galleries of the Louvre and 
provinces, it has done a 
work that seems to me 
simply invaluable. And 
here perhaps lies its lesson 
for us. Almost without 
exception our museums 
have courageously, nay 
rashly, undertaken the del- 
icate task of selecting and 
buying the work of living 
artists. Not merely such 
newer museums as those 
of St. Louis, Chicago, Buf- 
falo, Worcester, Provi- 
dence—to take only typical 
examples, but also those 
museums which are de- 
voted mainly to older art— 
Boston, Philadelphia, and 
the Metropolitan Museum. 
And of late vears, through 
private liberality at Washington, a National Gallery has been 
founded that may in time grow into a sort of semi-official American 
Luxembourg. Now this surely risky policy of buying the work of 
living artists was probably inevitable. The empty galleries invited 
sucha generous course; it was important to gain the good-will of 
the artists ; it was impolitic at times to thwart the zeal of influential 
gentlemen combined to land the work of an artist friend in a pub- 
lic gallery. That the fruits of such a course have been, to say the 
least, imperfectly satisfactory, a visit not merely to the galleries, 
but even better to the store-rooms, of any of our older museums 
would prove. How many American pictures of note in their day 
now languish permanently on the racks, only official records could 
reveal. To one who believes firmly that the museums should ad- 
venture in the contemporary field the showing would be a most 
depressing one. ...... 

“Surely it would have been better if there had been some means 
of sifting out the merely specious from the truly excellent works 
—if there could have been probationary galleries where the new 
work might prove its quality. And to-day our museums would be 
indeed fortunate if they received the work of recent artists only 
after some such fair and dignified ordeal had successfully been 
passed. Thetime may come—indeed I amconfident it will—when 
the greater museums will decline to exhibit the work of living 
artists except on some distinctly probationary basis. 

“It is evident, tho, that we can not hope to naturalize so specifi- 
cally French an institution as a ministerial gallery of modern art. 
There never can be a central gallery with official and authoritative 
relations extending to scores of provincial establishments. As in 
so many other instances, what the French do by authority we must 
effect informally in our good American fashion through profes- 
sional comity and common sense. The effect, not the form or 
organization, is the important thing. I suppose the work of an 
American Luxembourg will hardly be done by any single institu- 
tion. What is likely is that in every museum will be organized a 
department for contemporary art, preferably with its own galleries 
under their own roof. The essential thing is a full recognition of 
the probationary idea. Let us give over the false notion of a 
finality the futility of which we must prudently conceal in our junk- 
rooms. A few years ago we had the unedifying spectacle of an 
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American public gallery brought to the tribunal for selling what 
in its day had passed for a great picture. We have come to a 
maturity, I believe, where we can ‘afford to put away certain sly 
childish tricks. Let us cease coddling the artist by premature 
museum honors. Let us acknowledge that all contemporary judg- 
ments are highly fallible, and time the surest court of appeal. By 
buying modern work on probation we insure against its being for- 
gotten and give it its chance to survive. Evidently no artist who 
shrinks from facing the verdict of a few years deserves a short cut 
to the abodes of the old masters.” 


CARUSO AND LESSER STARS |)! 


HE male operatic idols take their turn. Placing the singers 

in their proper relations in the artistic scale is a task that 

Mr. W. J. Henderson has given himself, and a few weeks ago we 
quoted what he said about the women. It is a tenor who makes 
the most money by his voice, and this man, Enrico Caruso, “thrills 





DRESSING FOR “ CHANTICLEER.” 


French actors assuming the garbs that transform them into denizens of the barnyard. 


the world by the naked glory of pure tone.” For all that, it is to 
Jean de Reszke that Mr. Henderson awards the palm of being “the 
greatest male singer of our time.” He won this place with a lyric 
instrument “not more than fairly good.” His mastership, we are 
told in The Ladies’ Home Journal (March), “consisted in his 
marvelous management of his voice, directed by a fine intelligence, 
exquisite artistic sensibility, and a poetic imagination.” Mr. 
Henderson gives Mr. Caruso credit neither for “poetic sensibility 
nor high imagination.” But— 


“Enrico Caruso, let it be understood, is no mere swaggerer in 
the domain of vocalart. Hehas solid merits. His voice is, with- 
out question, the most beautiful tenor heard on the operatic stage 
in the last thirty years. This is his priceless gift, but he has not 
neglected it. The natural excellence of this voice has been care- 
fully cultivated. From low C to high C Mr. Caruso’s voice is a 
perfect scale and it is rich, mellow, sonorous, and intrinsically 
musical. 

“When he sings as well as he can Mr. Caruso sings extremely 
well. His emission of tone is free, smooth, and natural. His 
treatment of phrases shows a certain musical] instinct, tho it not 
infrequently betrays a lack of fine artistic fiber and high musical 
cultivation. His tone, however, is his most priceless possession, 
and it can not be too clearly stated that its beauty is due as much 
to good vocal technic as to the gift of Nature. Bad emission 
would—and sometimes does—destroy much of its true quality... . 

“Mr. Caruso’s singing combines marvelous beauty of tone and 
skill in emission with a certain dramatic feeling and some musical 
instinct. Onthe other hand, it is deficient in musical finish, in 


delicate sensibility, in poetic imagination, and, above all, in intel- 
lectual fiber. 


It is crude art, which with irresistible seduction 
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woos the sense rather than the intelligence. If Mr. Caruso united 
to his voice and tone-production the exquisite skill in lizit and 
shade of his adored predecessor, Italo Campanini, or the fas cious 
taste and subtle perceptions of Jean de Reszke, he would pr »bably 
be the greatest tenor the world ever knew. But those who have 
observed his Radames, his Cavaradossi, his Canio, his Ney:0ring 
and his “aust are well aware that he is most successfu! j; ; 
which permit the introduction of vociferous climaxes and 
no daintiness of style nor nicety of comprehension.” 


i réles 
tor 


Alessandro Bonci has a voice that is “pretty but no: e.” 
Mr. Henderson calls it “thin” and “pallid” and declares it ot 
fitted for the proclamation of heroic phrases.” Further: 


“It is an almost ideal voice for such réles as the Duke in: |. xo. 


letto,’ or Dox Ot¢tavio in ‘Don Giovanni.’ His voice production 
is excellent, tho a characteristic habit of emphasizing nasal :eso- 
nance in the preparation of certain effects mars its merit. Perhops, 
for the benefit of those to whom comparisons convey most infornya- 
tion, it may be said that Caruso has a far more beautiful orean 


than Bonci, and that when he is singing perfectly his tone produc- 
tion is more normal throughout the entire scale 
than that of the other tenor, but that Mr. Bonci 
is, nevertheless, his superior in the details of 
phrasing, nuance, and musical conception. In 
the absolute mechanics of singing Caruso is 
quite the equal of Bonci, but in its purely deco- 
rative properties the art of Bonci is unquestion- 
ably the finer. More than that, it may fairly 
be said that when he bends himself to the fin- 
ished delivery of such an air as ‘Dalla sua 
Pace’ in ‘Don Giovanni’ Mr. Bonci reveals a 
command of breath control, phrasing, coloring, 
shading, and musical sensibility not matched 
by any other tenor now before the American 
public.” 


Q 


Zenatello has a “voice of stalwart propor 
tions,” “rich, powerful, and of sufficient range ” 
but “his method of tone production is not that 
of an artist.” We read: 


“Instead of permitting his throat to be open 
and his tones to flow freely through it, he 
squeezes it violently together and then drives 
out his tones by sheer muscular force. The 
natural result is that he can sing only at the’ 
top of his lungs. His efforts to sing softly are 
almost invariably unsuccessful and sometimes are actually dis- 
astrous. The moment he diminishes the pressure on his vocal 
cords he begins to sing flat. Quite as often, when he seeks 
to escape this by putting the pressure on again, he sings sharp. 
Furthermore, there is never any elegance in his style, which is 
simply strenuous from the beginning of an opera to its end. This 
explains his popular triumph in ‘Otello.’ ” 


Without either the voice of Caruso or Zenatello, Charles Dal- 
mores “is, with certain limitations, a genuine artist.” Of him it is 
said: 


“In spite of a lack of perfect freedom in his emission of tone, 
he produces a quality generally good and of musical character. 
He can sing piano, as almost all French tenors can, and a great 
deal more artistically than most‘ of them. He phrases elegantly 
and with insight into the nature of the music. He excels in both 
declamatory and flowing song. He has acertain amount of imagi- 
nation and not a little poetic warmth. Above all things, he re- 
spects the written letter of the score, for he is a thorough musician. 
For this very reason he sings musically and not mechanically. 
Taking him all in all, he is the most interesting and accomplished 
French tenor known in either Europe or America at this time. 
But he seldom excites audiences as do other tenors who utterly 
abandon artistic poise.” 


This does not finish off all the tenors; the German singers are 
not mentioned. There are notable barytones, but no basses con- 
sidered in Mr. Henderson’s article. Antonio Scotti is called the 
dean of the barytone gild, but he is treated as a man with a losing 
voice because “from the start he showed that he was prone to fall 
into temptation to gratify the appetite of the insatiable seeker after 
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large effects.” “Gilibert is a remarkably good 
singer with a very poor natural voice.” “His 
yoice is not essentially musical, but he sings 
like a musician and with a taste in treatment 
of phrase and shading that is equaled by very 
few vocalists now before the public.” Pasquale 
Amato, one of the newcomers, “is the most 
ej!ted of them all in so far as voice and physique 
are concerned”; but to Maurice Renaud is 
given the highest praise. Thus: 

“ Maurice Renaud sings with his brains, which 
js something that the ordinary tenor can not do 
for the reason that he appears not to have any. 
Renaud is a consummate artist. This must be 
interpreted as referring to his achievements in 
the domain of operatic impersonation and not 
solely to his vocal technic. The latter may have 
been better many years ago than it is now, but 
to-day Mr. Renaud resorts to many question- 
able devices in the endeavor to cover up de- 
ficiencies in his voice. Heis yet in the years 
when his voice ought to be adequate to the de- 
mands of his repertory. That it is not argues 
that it has not been free from abuse in the 
years gone by. . . . Mr. Renaud is one of the 
greatest actors ever seen on the opera stage, and auditors need to 
consider carefully whether their judgment is influenced by absolute 
singing or by something to which song is merely an adjunct.” 


ROSTAND THE SYMBOL OF FRANCE 


LATO described man as “a two-legged animal without feath- 
ers”; Rostand has presented the cock as a two-legged man 
with feathers. That in this simple and strong stroke of logic 
Rostand well represents the mind of his native country is the theme 
Mr. Chesterton works out in 7he Jilustrated London News. He 
praises Rostand not only as “a very great man” but “a very great 
symbol.” He sees him, in other words, as “the flower in our age 
of the infinite energy of France.” The best French spirit is sub- 
stantially “that logic is a living and creative thing, that it bears 
children.” The French take one small idea and do a very strange 
thing with it—Rostand as symbolically French has done the thing 
with “Chanticleer.” Mr. Chesterton writes : 

“T speak first of the mere theatrical arrangement and scheme of 
the play. Rostand noticed one tiny unquestionable fact about men 
and birds. He knew that no other creature on this planet can be 
even remotely compared to man in the matter of what man has 


done. He is inevitably Christian enough to perceive that beavers 
build dams, but they do not build bridges, still less suspension- 


Pictures from ‘+ L’Tilustration,” Paris, 


HOW SOME OF THE ACTORS IN “CHANTICLEER” 


The part assumed by Jean Coguelin. 
Mr. Chesterton overlooked this part in saying the human couldn’t be turned into the quadruped, 
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This diagram shows how he managed to play his four-legged part 


bridges. Ants build ant-hills, but they do not build ant-cathedrals 
or ant-statues or ant-Nelson Columns. He also knew (if he is the 
man whose works I have enjoyed) that the animals nearest to man 
in soul are not those that are most like him in civilization. It is 
the horse that has given his name tochivalry, not the beaver. The 
attempt of some romantic cavalier to ride upon a beaver would be 
(to say the least of it) as dubious as the proposal that a horse 
should build adam. Man lovesthe lonely animal, not the civilized 
and gregarious animal. You pat a dog; you do not pat a rat. 
Nor do you pat an ant—you do not even try. If an ant were as 
big as an omnibus, it would certainly be easier to pat him; but 
even then I doubt if you would. All these alleged parallels be- 
tween human society and beehives or beaver-dams are really quite 
objectless, tho very provocative. Well, through all this welter of 
wild biological comparison M. Rostand has seen, with the strange, 
abstract good sense of the Frenchman, that there is one connection 
between man and the other animals that could be put to theatrical 
effect. It is at once a trivial and a tremendous example of how 
France sees through all tangles the only practical thing—the idea.” 


The fancy of this English writer plays with the problem of en- 
acting quadrupeds or beetles and dismisses both as unpractical 
because there would be needed four legs in one case and six in the 


other. But— 


“In our slow English manner, by a process of exhaustion, we 
come within sight of that simple fact which the Frenchman saw 
suddenly ina flash. There is in the world another race, remote 


LOOKED INSIDE THEIR DISGUISES. 
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from humanity, that has two legs. They are birds; let us write a 
play about them. You cannot dress up Sir Herbert Tree as an 
elephant, altho an elephant is the nearest of all the animals to the 
image of God. Youcan dress him up as a cock—in fact (when 
‘Chanticleer’ is translated) you probably will. That is what I 
mean by the practical talent of the French. Through all the tangle 
of integuments, bones, glands, the mammalia, the vertebre, etc., 
the Frenchman sees clearly the one fact: he sees two legs standing 
like solid and somber pillars in the desert. 1 had meant to say so 
many other things about ‘Chanticleer,’ but I discover that I have 
nearly filled my space; I discover it with public regret and pro- 
found internal relief. It is enough to say that this direct percep- 
tion of the enormous developments of one simple idea is the 
peculiar genius of France. We in England had sophists like 
Bolingbroke and Burke—and so only produced more sophists, Jike 
Disraeli and Kipling. They had one small copybook truth—and 
so produced a revolution.” 


SHAKESPEARE AS A WITNESS 


~*HAKESPEARE’S reputation is improving. Hitherto his only 
court record made him out a poacher—now another court 
record is found in which he appears as a witness, certainly a more 
respectable, tho perhaps more prosaic, rdle. Professor Wallace, 
of the University of Nebraska, has just brought to light the new 
facts now to be added to the scanty biography of one William 
Shakespeare. They are derived from the musty archives of the 
Record Office in London, where the Western professor, aided by 


his wife, handled more than a million documents in order to find’ 


one little court record bearing the magic name. The value of the 
results of their search, set forth in the March Harfer’s, “will look 
large or small, according to the imagination the reader brings to 
their scrutiny,” says a writer in the New York Evening Post. At 
least, “we glimpse our greatest poet in a new and homely light,” 
and “we also get unexpected confirmation of that strangely exotic 
quality which makes him less of England than of the world.” The 
summary of the newly ascertained facts is put in these words: 


“In May of 1612 ‘William Shakespeare, of Stratford vpon Aven’ 
testified in a suit concerning dowry brought by Stephen Bellott 
against his father-in-law, Christopher Mountjoy. Inthe testimony, 
it appears that Shakespeare had been a lodger with the Mountjoys 
since 1598. It was’ he who, at the request of Madame Mountjoy, 
deceased, had arranged the marriage between the daughter, Mary, 
and the brisk young prentice Stephen. This was in 1604. The 
Mountjoys were French Protestants, the father’s profession that 
of wig-maker. After the mother’s death, father and son-in-law 
unhappily fell into the way of ‘wigging ’ each other at the expense 
of the business. The young folks went to lodge with George Wil- 
kins, a mediocre playwright, whose dramas of ‘Pericles’ and 
‘Timon of Athens’ Shakespeare amiably retouched, the latter con- 
siderably. Stephen sued for his wife’s dowry and other matters 
connected with the shop. Clearly Shakespeare had interested 
himself deeply in these young people, for pretty much all the 
other witnesses as to the terms of the match simply quote ‘one 
William Shakespeare.’ He himself played a diplomatic part, 
spoke well of both parties to the suit, and by what seems a most 
opportune lapse of memory absolutely failed to recall the dowry 
stipulated in the match he himself had made. Apparently, he in- 
tended that his old landlord should suffer no financial distress in 
addition to the desertion of a daughter and an active associate. 
Mr. William Shakespeare’s non-committal ways left the suit in such 
shape that the court passed it on to the French Protestant Church 
for arbitration.” 


If the facts thus detailed seem a meager return for the dusty 
delving that the two enthusiasts endured, the writer in The Even- 
ing Post sees at least “a sentimental gain” in our being able here- 
after to stand at the corner of Silver and Monkwell streets, and 
think, “on this spot were written ‘Henry V.,’ ‘Much Ado,’ ‘As 
You Like It,’ ‘Twelfth Night,’ ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Julius Cesar,’ ‘Troilus 
and Cressida,’ ‘Macbeth,’ ‘Measure for Measure,’ and ‘Othello.’” 
The editorial from which we quote proceeds: 
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“For associations less precious men have traveled farther. Pro- 
fessor Wallace wishes the tavern which now occupies the site to 
be converted into a museum. Whether or not such a destination 
seems natural for a building that Shakespeare never saw, it is cer- 
tain that some memorial should cry Séste viator/ at what must 
become one of the most sacred spots known to literature. One 
likes better to speculate on the reasons that drew Shakespeare to 
take refuge with a French family. We catch the cheerful babble 
that must have passed between the lodger and young Mary Mount- 
joy in the broken French of King Hai and the entrancing Eye lish 
of his French Xa¢e. As acompliment to the author’s landlord 
the name Mountjoy was conferred upon a herald in the play of 
‘Henry V.’ Apart from such literary echoes of the lodging in 
Silver Street, one welcomes the picture of Shakespeare as the f riend 
and confidant of the family, their counselor at difficult turns, and 
later the would-be adjuster of their quarrels. The witnesses in 
the obscure suit of Bellott vs. Mountjoy, mostly people of humble 
estate, evidently knew Shakespeare familiarly. In short, without 
straining hypothesis, the scanty records of this trial present the 
author of the ‘Sonnets’ and ‘Hamlet’ in a positively neighborly 
and serviceable light. It is pleasant also to think of Ben Jonson, 
Nathaniel Field, Thomas Dekker, and others around the corner in 
St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. Nor is it a trivial bit of antiquarianism 
to show that in passing from Mountjoy’s to the Globe Theater 
Shakespeare had to pass the house in which lived the lad John 
Milton, later to be the author of the finest tribute in verse that 
Shakespeare has yet received.” 


It is paradoxical, this writer thinks, “and yet appropriate that the 
protagonist of the ‘Sonnets’ should be an exemplary lodger ina 
God-fearing Huguenot family.” Further: 


“The parish of St. Olave’s contained many foreigners. To 
settle there was as if one of our rising playwrights should elect for 
the lower East Side. It was here, in contact with swarthy and 
vivacious visitors from afar, that Shakespeare achieved a more 
poignant vision of the romance of Italy than ever was granted to 
those profest Italianates, his apparent betters, who had made the 
pilgrimage in person.” 


SALEM HONORING HAWTHORNE—There is a rumor afloat 
that Salem is to erect a monument to Hawthorne, and this is looked 
upon by some as a belated recognition of the great novelist. 
Salem, however, is represented by the Boston 7ranscript, as see- 
ing no reason for haste in honoring a man who took no special 
pride in being a Salemite, and never cultivated the society of the 
merchant families who lived there. There are even stories afloat 
to show how he deliberately snubbed them. The article presents 
what it calls some of “the ironies of fame” in these words: 


“There is, in the Salem of to-day, among the families which 
were contemporaneous with Hawthorne, a feeling well remembered, 
and often freely exprest, that the city takes very little affectionate 
pride in the name of the novelist, and that the novelist, during his 
lifetime, gave it little occasion for such pride, save in the abstract ; 
not a fervid form of endearment. The summer through, tourists 
frequent the shrines, and thrifty shopkeepers part with tawdry 
souvenirs for a consideration. They look at a small brown house 
opposite a large parochial school, at a custom-house which cared 
little for Hawthorne, and which Hawthorne detested, and at a 
building which might have been the house of the seven gables. 
Salem pays as much heed as a busy lawyer at his desk beside a 
window of the Tremont Building on a warm forenoon of mid- 
summer pays to a party of pilgrims in the Granary Burying-Ground. 
These are some of the ironies of fame, and some of the compensa- 
tions of cherished scorn, private and public 

“So Salem, in due time, prepares to put forth a monument, and 
in one respect Hawthorne has the better of it. Not in that he gets 
the monument. There Salem’s deliberate magnanimity has the 
advantage. But that it comes after forty years of delay. Sum- 
moning to mind the lard sculpture of the public memorials erected 
fifty years ago and their contrast with those of to-day, Hawthorne 
wins.” 








FEDERAL REGISTRATION 


Advices from Washington have been 
favorable to the passage at an early day 
of the Federal Automobile Registration 
Bill. Much work was done in its favor 
early in the year by delegates from the 
American Automobile Association. Hear- 
ings were held by the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. One of the strongest sup- 
porters of the bill was Congressman Brant- 
ley of Georgia. In one of his speeches Mr. 
Brantley declared that, altho he was a 
‘‘a States Rights man,” he was also ‘‘a 
United States Rights man.’’ He believed 
Congress had the right to pass any law 
which it desired relative to automobile 
traffic. The time was coming when Con- 
gress ‘‘would be compelled to take hold 
of the interstate commerce of automobiles 
and should regulate and protect it.” Sen- 
ator Depew appeared before the automo- 
bile convention in Washington and strongly 
supported the measure. Among other 
things he declared that nothing in recent 
years had done so much as automobiles to 
stimulate interest in good roads. He li- 
kened the condition of automobilists as to 
their desire for Federal registration to the 
condition of steamboat and railroad men, 
whose lines crossed State boundaries. 
There should be Federal recognition for 
motor-cars as well as for boats and trains, 
permitting free and unobstructed traffic 
from State to State. Among the provi- 
sions of the present bill are the following: 


‘‘That every person hereafter acquiring 
a motor-vehicle which may be engaged at 
any time in interstate travel, as aforesaid, 
and every person who has acquired or is 
the owner of a motor-vehicle at the time 
of the passage of this act, and who desires 
to take advantage of the provisions hereof, 
shall cause to be filed, either by mail or 
otherwise, in the office of the commission 
constituted and appointed under the pro- 
visions of this act, upon the payment of 
the registration fee of five dollars, a veri- 
fied application containing: 

““(r) A brief description of the vehicle 
to be registered, inclu ing the name of the 
manufacturer, the manufacturer’s number 
of the motor-vehicle, if number there be, 
the character of the motor-power, and the 
amount of such motor-power stated in 
figures of horse-power. 

‘*(2) The name and address of the owner 
of such motor-vehicle and the State in 
which he resides, with a statement that 
such owner has complied with the provi- 
sions of the law of the State of his residence. 
if any, made and provided by the Legisla- 
ture thereof in regard to: 

‘‘(a) The said owner’s right to operate 
and drive the said motor-vehicle within the 
boundaries of that State. 

““(b) The registration pame 
and identification of the : 
said motor-vehicle. 

“*(3) The registration 
number assigned to such 
motor-vehicle by the offi- 
cers of the State in com- 
pliance with the State 
aw.” 


It is provided further 
that the national number 
of the car shall be dis- 
played prominently, as : 
well as the Statenumber. “~* 


Penalties are imposed A CAR FOR PRIVATE USE, HAVING AN EXPRESS BODY, INIKKCHANGEABLE WITH THE TONNEAU. 


for the violation of reg- 


ulations required by the act. A bureau to 
have charge of motoring is to be created, 
its powers, duties, etc., being specified as 
follows: 


‘‘That a bureau is hereby created and 
established in and to be a part of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, to be 
known as ‘Motor-vehicle Bureau,’ which 





CAR WITH SEARCH-LIGHT NOW IN USE BY THE 
FRENCH WAR DEPARTMENT. 


The current for the search-light is generated by a 
dynamo driven by the engine. 


shall be composed ot a commissioner who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the consent of the Senate, together 
with an assistant and a clerical force as 
hereinafter provided. 

‘*(1) The commissioner shall serve for a 
term of five years, and until his successor 
shall have been appointed and qualified, 
but the commissioner may be removed by 
the President for inefficiency, neglect of 
duty, or malfeasance in office. 

‘*(2) Such commissioner shall appoint a 
secretary, who shall serve at his pleasure 
and whose duty it shall be to keep full 
and faithful record of the proceedings of 
such bureau, preserve at its general office 
all documents and papers entrusted to his 
care, prepare for service such papers and 
notices as may be required of him by the 
commissioner, and perform such other 
duties as the commissioner may prescribe. 

‘*(3) Such commissioner may also ap- 
point and at his pleasure remove such ad- 
ditional clerical officers as may be neces- 
sary for the transaction of the bureau’s 
busihess. 

‘*(4) The office of the bureau shall be in 
the city of Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, in rooms in an official building, which 
shall be desigriated by the proper author- 
ities. 

‘‘The revenue derived from this act shall 
be appropriated to the payment of the ex- 
penses of the bureau, and such surplus as 
there may be shall be paid into the treas- 
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ury of the United States of America. The 
expenses of such bureau shall consist of the 
salaries of the commissioner, the secretary, 
and the clerical force, and such expenses as 
shall be necessary to carry into full force 
and effect the provisions of this act. The 
commissioner shall have a salary of $5,000 
a year, payable quarterly. The secretary 
of the commission shall have a salary of 
$2,000 a year, payable in such manner as 
the commissioner may prescribe. The sal- 
ary of any single member of the clerical 
force shall not exceed the sum of $1,200 a 
year. The commissioner shall submit to 
the secretary of the treasury semiannually 
a full report of the revenues and receipts 
and the expenses of such bureau.” 

It is believed that the passage of this bill 
will have beneficial effects, independent of 
those conferred by the act itself. One of 
these will be a wider acceptance by vari- 
ous States of what is known as the Uniform 
State Motor-vehicle Bill, which was drafted 
by a committee of the American Automo- 
bile Association. Some of the more im- 
portant provisions of this bill have already 
been adopted by several States—somewhat 
more than a dozen in all—but other States 
will, it-is believed, adopt them, should 
Congress pass the Federal Registration Bill. 


SELDEN PATENT-DECISION RESULT 


Motor-car magazines and daily news- 
papers in the department devoted to mo- 
toring are still discussing the ultimate in- 
fluence of the recent decision upholding 
the Selden patent. One of the most note- 
worthy features of the situation is the ar- 
rival of the promoter of new enterprises, 
who points to the profits made by old-time 
manufacturers in order to encourage the 
formation of new companies and promote 
the sale of stockin them. Of these get-rich- 
quick schemes there seem to be many, 
either well under way or in the early stages 
of formation. Colonel Charles Clifton, a 
leading man among the licensed manu- 
facturers, believes that such enterprises 
are ‘‘doomed to failure and the stock- 
holders are almost certain to lose every 
dollar they supply.’’ Scores of such com- 
panies ‘‘may not get beyond the experi- 
mental stage.’’ Promoters who would in- 
duce men to embark in them forget, he 
says, that makers who are now getting 
profits from the business are old-timers at 
it. After years of work, they have at last 
“built up a line of tried products and an 
organization for handling them which can 
not be duplicated without a great amount 
of work.” It is also to be remembered 
that the present is a time of keen compe- 
tition in the business. Other points in the 
statement made by Col- 
onel Clifton are the fol- 
lowing: 

‘In the buying of cars 
it can be readily seen 
that there is no occasion, 
with almost every im- 
portant maker having a 
license, for any person 
to take chances of litiga- 
tion by the purchase of 
an unlicensed car, to say 
nothing of the difficulty 
of trading that car in 
exchange for a licensed 
car when a new pur- 
chase is contemplated. 
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Last year the licensed manufacturers made 
almost 95,000 cars or about 85 per cent. of 
the estimated production, and this year 
are expected to market not fewer than 
160,000 machines. 

‘“‘With a view of protecting the public 
and thereby increasing the popularity of 
the motor-car, it has not been the policy of 
those who controlled the patent to extend 
its protection to new and untried, or doubt- 
ful products. 

“One shouldn’t be pessimistic on the 
future of the motor-car, but it doesn’t take 
much of a prophet to fig- 
ure that the going concerns 
in the business to-day, 
almost all of which are 
licensed under the Selden 
patent, should be fully able 
to care for the demand for 
motor-cars.”’ 


SMALL GARAGES 


C. E. Schermerhorn con- 
tributes to Motor Print a 
suggestive article on the 
building of small private 
garages. He lays much 
stress in the first instance, 
on having adequate floor 
space and abundant 
height. For one car the 
width of floor-stall should 
never be less than twelve 
feet and for two cars 
twenty, with space in ad- 
dition for work-benches, 
hydrants, staircase,closets, 
etc. The clear height of the ceiling should 
never be less than nine feet, and ten is 
more desirable. Regard should be had 
for the future, inasmuch as the owner 
of a car may then possess a car of larger 
The door should never be less than 
nine feet high nor less than seven feet 
wide. Other points set forth include the 
following: 


FRENCH 


size. 


‘‘In laying the concrete flooring it is al- 
ways essential that a base be made inte- 
gral with the floor, carried up all around 
at least eight inches, and have the inter- 
secting corners and joining angles properly 
coved. On this base can rest the wood 
lining, or the more to be desired glazed-tile 
wainscoting, which should run up at least 
to the window-sill height, or to the ceiling, 
according to the amount available for 
outlay. 

‘The proper drainage of a garage must 
be given careful consideration, due to the 
necessity for considering 
that the gas fumes are ca- 
pable of causing an ex- 
plosion at any time, unless 
their destructive values 
have been lost by evapora- 
tion, and; therefore, the 
types of traps used should 
in each case be ventilated 
by a line of suitable-sized 
pipe run up and through 
the building to the open 
air. 

‘‘The gas-storage tanks 
should in every case be 
located on the outside, and 
several reliable manufac- 
turers supply at a mod- 
est cost types of tanks 
with pump attachment 
which are indorsed by the 
National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and are also 
considered as being prac- 
tically ‘fool-proof.’ 
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‘“‘As the question of the proper heating 
of a garage is of great importance, it is rec- 
ommended that if it is not possible to heat 
same by attachment to the house-heating 
plant, by employing underground connec- 
tions, then the system should be installed 
either in an air-tight ceiled room with the 
only means of accessibility from the out- 
side, or in a small attached or annexed 
compartment with a brick, stone, or con- 
crete wall intervening between the garage- 
room proper, and this compartment, in a 
like manner, is only to be accessible from 
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MOTOR-CAR WORKS AS INUNDATED BY THE RECENT OVERFLOW OF 
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the outside. The importance of not run- 
ning a risk of the motor-house falling be- 
low the freezing point is paramount, as 
the water circulation in the radiator and 
engine is always under these conditions to 
be considered, altho the writer knows of 
objections made to heating by reason of 
the deteriorating influences to the painted 
work, and in such cases his clients have 
utilized a type of portable electrical radia- 
tor about nine inches by twelve inches by 
four inches which is placed directly under 
the car, is simple in operation, and will 
keep the water warm and incidentally 
the motor from being chilled, so that the 
starting of the engine was always very 
responsive. 

Should, however, a heating system be 
required, a low-pressure steam system 
is recommended, and, if employed, then a 
small ventilated closet should be provided 
with a small radiator so that rugs, cush- 
ions, etc., can be effectively and efficiently 
dried out after they have suffered from use 
in inclement weather. 
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“No garage of any dimension should 
omit having a chemical fire-extinguisher 
located in a convenient and accessible 
place, and in every case artificial licht 
should be electricity or, when unavaitab 
then the gas or oil lamps should be on the 
outside of the house with a fixt glass ar- 
ranged to allow the admission of artificial 
light without the danger of an exposed 
flame. When electricity is used plug out- 
lets should be provided at least five feet 
above the floor, and furnished with ample 
cord space so as to allow of a light being 

carried to every part of 
the car’s mechanism.” 


able, 


MOTOR TRAFFIC IN 
LONDON 

An encouraging word as 
to the harm done by motor- 
cars to the surfaces of city 
streets is found in the 
recent Annual Report of 
the Traffic Branch of the 
London Board of Trade. 
In this report is recorded 
the conclusion of the 
board that light motor 
traffic, by which is meant 
ordinary private cars and 
motor-cabs, is ‘‘less dam- 
aging to wood pavement 
and asphalt than horse 
traffic, altho asphalt suf- 
fers somewhat from the 
dropping of oil.” As to 
heavy mechanical traffic, 
that is believed to be 
“undoubtedly injurious to macadamized 
roads.” The lighter motor traffic beyond 
question raises more dust than _horse- 
vehicles, owing to its greater speed, but 
as a net result, motor traffic “has de- 
creased the cost of road maintenance and 
vastly reduced the cost of scavenging and 
road-cleaning.”’ 

In reference to the motor-cab, which is 
rapidly superseding the horse-cab every- 
where in England, the report declares that 
it is ‘‘only a question of a comparatively 
short time before horse-cabs shall be en- 
tirely superseded by mechanical traffic.” 
The motor-cab is really beneficial to traffic, 
since it takes up less room in the streets 
than the horse-cab. It also takes a shorter 
time to make a journey. Another gain is 
that the obstruction caused by cabs per- 
ambulating streets in search of business, 
has appreciably diminished, because ‘“‘it 

does not pay motor-cabs 
to perambulate the 
streets.” The Autocar, 
commenting on this re- 
port, remarks that, in view 
ef such facts, ‘‘it is ex- 
traordinary that a proposal 
should be made to tax 
more heavily motor-cars 
and the fuel used to propel 
them.” It would be more 
reasonable, says the writer, 
“to tax the fodder of 
the disease-disseminating 
horse.” More in detail 
will be found below, in pas- 
sages from this report deal- 
ing with motor traffic: 
“The dust nuisance 
greatly reduced by 
(Continued on page 494) 
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Strange as it may seem, the average automobilist 


will unless he tries it. 


does not know automobile comfort. 


Nor does the average man know the sensation of flying in an aeroplane, and hé fever 
In the same way the automobilist does not know comfort until 


he uses a really comfortable automobile. He judges easy riding by what he is used-to and 
may permit himself to be satisfied with a standard far below what he might enjoy. 


Not to have full comfort is to miss 
the best part. What one will get in 
comfort, not what he thinks or be- 
lieves, is what the automobile buyer 
wants to know. Only in this way 
can he get the proper standard of 
comfort. 


Find out 


If you think the ordinary automobile is as 
comfortable as a Franklin the thing to do is 
to make a comparative test. 

If you think the rigid steel-frame and semi- 
elliptic-spring construction commonly used in 
any way equals the Franklin full-elliptic-spring 
and wood-frame flexible construction an in- 
vestigation will be a revelation. 

If you think a certain amount of jarring and 
jolting must be endured your understanding 
of what you are entitled to is wrong. Jars, 
jolts and vibrations from road shocks are no 
more necessary in an automobile than in a 
fine carriage. 


Our idea of comfort’ 


The Franklin idea of comfort is not how 
fast you can drive and not throw the passen- 
gers out, but how far and how fast you can 
drive with perfect ease and enjoyment. Built 
on this idea, the Franklin is always comfort- 
able. It makes the best time; the passengers 
do not suffer fatigue. The automobile itself 
is not racked. 

And comfort is more than easy riding: If 
an automobile is comfortable it is proof that 
it is a good automobile. If it is comfortable 
it does not pound itself; it does not deteriorate 
and rattle. It is easy on itself and on the tires. 


Comfort and road ability 


An easy-riding automobile has the most road 
ability. Power alone does not give road abil- 
ity. Unless you can drive along smoothly and 
consistently you are not getting the full ad- 
vantage of the power. 

That the Franklin has the most road ability 
and the greatest endurance is evidenced in 
many ways, and especially by the fact that its 
San Francisco-New York and Chicago-New 
York records have stood for years unbroken. 
Although the roads across the country have 
been immensely improved other automobiles 






have not been able to even approach our rec- 
ords, which is very significant. 


Advanced design 


Comfort, light weight, simplicity—these are 
the features you want. They are the hall marks 
of advanced design. Comfort, the great thing 
to be sure of, means everything; simplicity 
means lack of trouble; light weight means econ- 
omy and safety. On the basis of ability and 
staying qualities the Franklin is the lightest 
automobile made. 


Air cooling that will not 
overheat 


The Franklin new conting system is the one 
great success of the year. The cooling system 
is the engine itself, there being no auxiliary 
mechanism—something never before accom- 
plished. You really do not know <hat you 
have a cooling system for it requires no atten- 
tion and gives no trouble. It will not overheat 
nor freeze. 


Wrong on the tire question 


The tire question, ‘‘ problem”’ it is called, 
is another subject that is not understood. The 
standard usually accepted is wrong. The car- 
rying of extra tires and submitting to delay and 
trouble are thought to be ‘‘part of the game’’, 
and so they are with the average automobile. 
But investigation—an effort to find out instead 
of accepting the common belief—will give you 
the proper standard. There is no tire problem 
with the Franklin. So reliable is the tire equip- 
ment that extra tires are not carried. The tires 
will not blowout. They give service for four 
times the mileage of the ordinary tire equip- 
ment. You can ask the tire manufacturers. 

It is simple enough. Being light and flexi- 
ble, the Franklin is easy on its tires. We do not 
stop there, but equip our automobiles with extra 
large tires so that the tires are not overloaded 
nor put under stress by fast driving. 


Proof 


1910 Franklins are not provided with tire 
carrying irons. At first purchasers were loath 
to accept them without such irons and without 
providing extra tires, but they do now—exper- 
rience has proved our claims. 

We have a long list of reports from owners 





Perhaps you wonder why other manufacturers are so slow to employ Franklin construction— 


showing almost unbelievable mileage without 
even a puncture. 


Model G, $1850, a challenge 


While we take off our hat to the many man- 
ufacturers producing splendid automobiles of 
medium size at low price, there has not yet 
been one produced that equals Franklin Model 
G. We brought this model out in 1906. Its 
tremendous success has spurred manufacturers 
everywhere to an effort to meet its competi- 
tion. But none has succeeded. Model G is 
the only touring car of low price that has endur- 
ing quality. So good is it, like any Franklin, 
that we would match it in a transcontinental 
contest against any automobile made, no mat- 
ter what its size or price. 


Six-cylinder Model H, $3750 


No Franklin ever had less than four cylin- 
ders. In 1906 when we brought out Model H 
other manufacturers, who had just begun mak- 
ing four cylinders and who had been building 
one, two and three cylinders while we had for 
years been making four cylinders, said the six 
was absurd. But we went right ahead, and 
today Franklin Model H is supreme in the 
six-cylinder class. Its increase in power is 
thirty per cent greater than the increase in 
weight. No other manufacturer has done this. 
Its upkeep is very much less than the upkeep of 
a four-cylinder of equal power. This is because 
it is lighter and because it has a very light fly 
wheel and is easy on all its parts and on its tires. 
For high power it is safer construction. A 
high-powered four-cylinder motor requires a 
heavy fly wheel, and a heavy fly wheel requires 
heavy construction throughout. A heavy fly 
wheel is hard on the mechanism and on the 
tires and is in itself an element of danger. 
To be ideal an automobile engine would not 
require a fly wheel. In the present develop- 
ment, however, the fly wheel is an undesirable 
necessity, but in a six it is less of a necessity 
than in a four. 


Model D, $2800 


Model D has long been the leader in the 
medium class. It is the best automobile for 
the average user. It is so well proportioned 
that it is large enough for touring and at the 
same time small enough for city work. 


light weight, full-elliptic springs all around, wood chassis frame, large wheels, large tires and air 
cooling. But when you consider that in all the affairs of the world’s history it is the one who 


stands apart from the crowd that turns out to be the leader you know the answer. 


The Franklin catalogue, the clearest, frankest expression on the automobile subject ever published, will be sent free on request. 


Licensed under Seldes Patent 
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Megai Car on 2,031i- 
mile journey. The driver 
of the car wrote: ‘“*Mag- 
neto was under water for 
Aours without injury. We 
attribute a great deal of 
the success of our trip to 
the fact that we had no 
trouble with the Remy 

Ld 


100,000 
Remy 


Magnetos 


Sold for 
1910 


Not a quantity user who helped 
make our immense 1909 season 
but that adopted the Remy for 
1910, besides many manufac. 
turers have adopted the Remy 
for 1910 who formerly used 
other magnetos. Our factory is 
the largest and best equipped 
plant in the world devoted 
exclusively to magneto manu- 
facturing. 


. 
Remy Electric Company 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 
Dept. 20 
'Branch Distributing Offices: 
1400-1402 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Automobile Bldg.,64th and Bway. 
New York City 
471 Woodward Ave., Detroit 
406 East 15th St., Kansas City 
170 Golden Gate Ave., 
San Francisco 


AGENCIES : 
Auto Equipment Oo., 
1518 Broadway, 
Denver, Colo. 
Hollis Electric Oo., 
9 N. Sixth 8t., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. H. McOullough & Son, . 
219 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Oobe Trophy won by the aid 
of the Romy Magneto. 





MOTOR-TRIPS AND MOTOR-CARS 
(Continued from page 492) 


spraying tar over the surface, or, better 
still, by using it in the construction of the 
road-bed. he effect of tar-spraying on 
macadamized roads has been carefully ob- 
served in the Metropolitan Borough of 
Fulham, where between the rst of April 
and the goth of June, 1909, 21 miles of 
road, averaging 24 feet in width, were 
sprayed at a cost of about £300. In the 
course of the three months, 2,509 tons of 
refuse were removed from the streets, as 
compared with 2,818 tons removed in the 
corresponding period in 1908, a difference 
of 309 tons, entailing a saving of £52 1os. 
A large proportion of the refuse is grit, 
either removed from the surface or from 
the binding between the stones. This 
must be replaced, and, at a cost of gs. per 
ton, the saving on this account is put by 
the surveyor at £135. He reckons that 
there was a further saving of £6 in the 
cost of watering. The surveyor points 
out that the full benefit of the tarring can 
not be gaged from the figures of a single 
quarter. He calculates that if all the roads 
in the borough were tarred at a total cost 
of £750, the saving in scavenging and road 
material alone would amount to £748, and 
if watering were included, to £804—a net 
gain of £54, apart from the improved ap- 
pearance of the roads and the freedom 
from dust. 

‘‘The main cause of dust and mud is the 
action of weather. Tarring makes the sur- 
face waterproof and preserves the road 
from the destructive effects of water, which, 
if allowed to pee becomes the prin- 
cipal cause of disintegration, particularly 
in time of frost. The use of tar was intro- 
duced with the object of diminishing the 
nuisance of dust which had been formed, 
but it is now recognized that tarring has 
a far more important effect in keeping out 
water and preventing the formation of 
dust. The surface of a well-tarred road is 
smooth, and so little mud or dust is pro- 
duced that road material is not removed 
by scraping, or by wind, and the cost of 
maintenance both in labor and material is 
correspondingly reduced. Artificial water- 
ing is injurious to permeable roads. The 
operation in any case is expensive, and 
water-carts, which necessarily move at a 
slow pace, obstruct traffic. aterproofed 
roads require much less watering and are 
not injured by it to the same extent. 

‘*Dust in towns is particularly harmful 
because, owing to the presence of horses, it 
contains innumerable noxious germs, such 
as the bacilli of typhoid fever and pneu- 
monia. It is walk known that towns are 
healthier in wet than they are in dry 
weather, when dust becomes an active 
agent in the spread of disease. No appre- 
ciable quantity arises from the wear of 
asphalt or wood pavement, but on macad- 
amized roads the combined effects of 
weather and traffic produce dust copiously, 
and mechanical vehicles raise it, tho they 
produce comparatively little themselves. 

“Tho less harmful than dust, mud is 
scarcely less unpleasant, especially as it 
tends to accumulate at the sides of cam- 
bered roads, and is splashed by passing 
vehicles over pedestrians on the foot pave- 
ments. Mud arisingfrom the wear of mac- 
adamized roads is carried incredible dis- 
tances by traffic, and soils pavements which 
would otherwise remain clean. The sub- 
stitution of asphalt or wood-paving for 
macadam in squares and other places 
would greatly diminish both dust and mud. 
The expense would be considerable, but 
there would be a substantial set-off in the 





A Wonderful Tonic 
HORSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Cooling, refreshing and invigorating. Dispels that 
tired feeling during Spring and Summer. 





saving that would be effected in the 

of scavenging, watering, and cleaning 
which amounts to more than £700,000 a 

eae in London, apart from the gain in 
or and clonsinee, g 

‘The question has been raised whet 
the iahroletion of motor-vehicles has pr 
fected the cost of maintaining, repairing 
cleansing, and scavenging the streets. 
[Figures are introduced showing the amount 
expended on the maintenance, repair 
cleansing, scaresaeas and watering of the 
streets has materially decreased since the 
introduction of motors, altho the milease 
of the streets has increased. For 1901~02 
the amount was £1,483,656, and for 1907- 
1908, £1,469,291.] : 

“‘Motor-omnibuses increased in number 
from 241 in 1905 to 1,205 in 1907; motor- 
cabs were not numerous till 1907, when 
723 were licensed, but their numbers have 
increased largely since that year; other 
motor-vehicles have also increased, but to 
what extent it is impossible to say. Look- 
ing to these facts it will be seen that the 
expenditure on the roads has tended to di- 
minish rather than to increase since motor- 
vehicles came into general use, notwith- 
standing an increase in the mileage of roads, 
and their increased use due to the growth 
of traffic which has undoubtedly taken 
place. Motor traffic, so far from adding to 
the cost of maintenance, appears to dimin- 
ish it, and it certainly reduces the labor of 
many ee: 

‘Incidentally, the displacement of horses 
benefits traffic by lessening the cartage 
of forage, straw, and manure through the 
streets. The consumption of forage in 
London and the supply brought in by rail- 
way have both fallen off largely in the last 
few years and are still diminishing. There 
has also been a falling-off in the quantity 
of manure produced in London, merchants 
collect it from a larger area, the price tends 
to rise, and market-gardens are becoming 
more dependent than they used to be on 
supplies brought in by rail. The value of 
market-garden land is said to be falling, 
owing to the increasing difficulty in ob- 
taining manure.” 
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ENGLAND AS A MARKET FOR FOREIGN 
CARS 


Tue address of C. Y. Knight before the 
Chicago Motor-Club several weeks ago 
(from which a long passage was printed 
in these columns in February), has at- 
tracted particular interest in England. 
Mr. Knight dealt with conditions in the 
motor-trade and in motoring as he had 
observed them during a considerable resi- 
dence abroad, and these were contrasted 
with like conditions as he has known them 
in his own country. The Autocar, in re- 
printing the address, describes it as ‘‘inter- 
esting because it gives the conclusions of a 
very keen observer.’”’ That paper does 
not agree with all that he said, but at the 
same time it finds the points of disagree- 
ment interesting. 

In a few paragraphs (not included among 
those reprinted here last month) Mr. 
Knight spoke as follows of the impor- 
tance of the English market to Continental 
builders of cars: 

‘‘When we cross the Channel, coming 
this way, we encounter a condition differ- 
ent from any on the Continent. While 
England, as a country, is not wealthy in 
minerals, with the exception of coal, nor 
productive in agriculture, except to some 
extent in live stock, it is a nation of shop- 
keepers and manufacturers and of mar- 
velously wealthy people. The first amabi- 
tion of the educated Englishman is te 
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Cadillac once more proves itself 
most economical motor car 


Remarkable record submitted by 75 Cadillac ‘‘Thirty” owners 
in New York metropolitan district who have driven their 
cars 398,884 miles at a total cost for mechanical 
repairs of $53.21, averaging 71 cents per car 


Co 


vs 
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Equivalent to 16 times around the 
world — 398,884 miles— at a total 
repair cost of $53.21! 


That is the amazing record revealed 
by statistics just compiled from the 
experiences of 75 Cadillac ‘‘Thirty”’ 
owners in New York City and vicinity. 


It is doubtful if the entire history 
of travel and transportation—steam, 
electric or gasoline—can show a case 
of parallel economy. 


There was in this instance no special 
striving to attain a minimum. 


The 75 owners went their separate 
ways with their 75 Cadillac ‘‘Thirty”’ 
cars, each without reference to the 
other. 


They took no special precautions, 
but drove where they pleased, when 
they pleased; how they pleased; with- 
out the slightest idea that their experi- 
ence was to be made a matter of record. 


At the close of 1909 statistics were 
collected and compiled from the signed 
statements of the 75 users. 

It was found that the 75 cars had 
traveled a total distance of 398,884 
miles, or a distance equivalent to 16 


‘trips around the world. 


Forty-six of the owners had no re- 
pair cost whatever—not a single penny 
—in spite of the fact that some of 
them had driven their cars as much as 
18,000 miles. 


The highest individual repair charge 
for the entire year was that of one 
user, whose car cost him—for special 
reasons which did not reflect upon the 
construction in any way—$10, the 
distance it carried being 9,000 miles. 


Eleven of the others expended during 
the year from 25 cents to 50 cents, 
The average distance traveled was 
5,318 miles per car, yet the average 
repair expense was less than 71 cents 
per car. 


The signed statements of these 75 
users showed further that the average 
gasoline consumption for the touring 
cars was one gallon for each 15 miles 
of travel and one quart of oil for each 
175 miles of travel. The Demi-Tonneau 
cars showed an average of 1714 miles 
for each gallon of gasoline and 200 miles 
for each quart of oil. Some users ob- 
tained 20 or more miles for each gallon 
of gasoline, but the figures: first given 
are averages. 


There is no disguising the fact that 
this record has proved a revelation, 
even to automobile manufacturers 
themselves. 


It proves beyond a doubt what the 
Cadillac Company has always main- 
tained, that the elements in motor car 
construction which are absolutely neces- 
sary to economy and immunity from 
repairs are scientific design, standardi- 
zation, accuracy of workmanship and 
correct alignment. Also that necessity 
for repairs is the result of poor design, 
inaccuracy of workmanship, ill-fitting 
and incorrectly aligned parts. 


A year or more ago they proved 
before the Royal Automobile Club of 
London that three Cadillacs could be 
torn down; all the parts thrown in a 
pile; a portion of these parts discarded 
and new ones substituted, and the three 
cars built up again from the heap of parts 
to run with absolute sweetness and 
without so much as an iota of looseness. 


For this the Cadillac was awarded 
the Dewar Trophy. 

And now comes another demonstration 
which simply emphasizes the fact that 
the convictions of the Cadillac Company 
as to the essentials of a long-lived, ser- 
viceable and economical car are correct. 


Cadillac measurements are finer in 
a greater proportion of essential parts 
than those of any other car in the world 
—finer than the costliest cars made 
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. careful and frugal from the beginnine 
dearer @) SINGER iN his business career until he ade - 


Factory in 
New York City 


Do you know of any 


No other car made to-day combines all of 
these features, although each feature is in use 
in some standard high-grade make selling at 
$4000 or over. Some otherwise excellent cars 
use the old-style inferior cone-face clutch, some 
use roller bearings —although annular ball bear- 
ings are known to be the best practice as well 
as the most costly—some use only three- 
speed transmissions instead of four. 


















pit When you do find a car which 


has nearly all the standard fea- 


ree tures combined in the Palmer- 
sive co. Singer you find that if it has 


the same bore and stroke 
and the same wheel- 
base, its price is from 
$5000 to $6000. 
In other words 


1620 Broadway 
New York City 


Please send technical 
description of your cars to 
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Licensed Under 
Selden Patent 


with 127-inch wheelbase which sells for $3500? 
Do you know of any car at any price which com- 
bines a fast powerful motor, a four-speed and re- 
verse selective type transmission with direct drive 
on third speed, a multiple disc clutch, Imported 
Ball Bearings throughout, hand forged I-Beam 
front Axles, Bosch Magneto, etc. ? 
ternal expanding an equalized, all on rear wheels? 


Guaranteed for 
One Year 


standard six cylinder car 


Four brakes, in- 


excellence of design and construction, less 
efficiency and performance. 


Every feature in use in the Palmer-Singer line 
is STANDARD. Not only is every feature in 
use in the best cars of Europe and erica, 
but in each instance it is a feature to which 
these other makers using it point with pride. 
Furthermore all these features have been com- 
bined in Palmer-Singer cars for over two years 
and have been adjusted and refined with rela- 
tion to one another in a way which is impos- 
sible to obtain in the makes which offer 
some of them in combination for the first 
time in their 1910 models. 


We have printed a very interesting Specifi- 
cation” Sheet showing the specifications and 
price of all the six cylinder cars at or near the 
Palmer-Singer price. We would like you 
to compare them carefully and SEE FOR 
YOURSELF just what you get when you 
buy a Palmer-Singer—in comparison with any 
other make on the market. 


PALMER-SINGER MFG. CO. 


1620 Broadway, New York 1321 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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WONDERFUL 
LAUNCH 
BARGAINS 


Only $121 for this 
complete 16-ft. Launch—3 H. P., guaranteed self-start- 
ing Engine, weedless Wheel and Rudder. 
Result of 30 years’ experience. Money 
back if not as represented. Write for 
free catalog to-day. 

Special Bargains in Weco reversible, self-start- 
ing engines to those building or buying their 
own Hulls. Engine controlled by one lever. 
Special proposition to agents for a limited time only. 


C.T. Wright Engine Co. 1501 Canal St. Greenville, Mich. 
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retire from active trade; which is 
much earlier age than the business men 
of any other nation in the world He 
lays by a proportion of his earnines or 
profits against the day when he may rest 
on his oars and enjoy the fruits of his 
early endeavors. As careful as the 
Englishman is, however, to acquire a 
competency which he may enjoy in |! 
life, he is afterwards wondertully 1 
in spending his money up to a certai 

int. .He differs from the Continental 
in the respect that he will spend his moncy 
to within a narrow margin of his fixt 
income, and nearly always in proportion 
therewith, while it is characteristic of the 
Frenchman that it makes little difference 
what his resources, disbursements will 
not be greatly increased, tho his income 
grows rapidly. He is wonderfully frugal 
and conservative. The Englishman is 
conservative, Hut may not be called frugal 
to the extent of his French brother. 

“England from early days has been a 
progressive nation in the matter of com- 
merce. It may be said it is a nation of 
merchants. For hundreds of years this 
people spread its energies over the world, 
and established able connections in the 
most productive regions of the various 
countries, where thousands upon thousands 
have investments which bring them fixt 
and steady incomes. As a matter of fact, 
the English people might be compared 
with an octopus, the body being England 
and the tentacles the various lines of com- 
merce with which they reach all over the 
world. It is said in England that when 
railroads pay dividends in America, Eng- 
lish people will increase their purchases. 
The Englishman controls the gold fields 
of South Africa, which pour into London 
millions of dollars of treasure every week; 
he is interested in rubber plantations all 
over the world, and, in fact, always ready - 
to lend his resources to the development 
of any field of commerce which looks 
promising. England is naturally a nation 
of speculators. Almost every man, woman, 
and child dabbles in stocks to a greater or 
less extent. The result is that they have 
both means and leisure for enjoying motor- 
cars, and all Europe depends to a great 
extent on England as a dumping-ground 
for its products. 

“Belgium, for instance, expects to mar- 
ket at least 50 per cent. of its product of 
motors in England, while it is probable 
that nine-tenths of the thousands of motor- 
cabs which ply the streets of the cities of 
Great Britain are produced in France. I 
ptesume that even a greater percentage 
than one-half of Germany’s cars come to 
England for market, and Italy certainly 
also looks to that country to absorb a 
great percentage of her output, there 
being no home demand of consequence 
for Italian.cars.”’ 


Mr. Knight declared it to be his ‘firm 
conviction’ that French manufacturers 
made ‘‘two very great blunders within the 
past two years”—their decision to aban- 
don the Paris Salon, and the dropping of 
the Grand Prix. Great pressure, he adds, 
“was brought upon the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers of England to abandon the 
Olympia Show, but this ‘“‘they refused to 
do, and the unlooked-for and unprece- 
dented success of the Olympia just closed 
has fully justified their attitude.” At 
Olympia was seen the only show of conse- 
quence in Europe this year. This “re- 
sulted in the huge success of that one 
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| show.” 


The foreign buyer who in former 
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vears visited the Continent but once a 
vear (at the advent of the Paris Show), 
this time visited Olympia, giving the 
English manufacturers a chance to do 
business with him.” Mr. Knight thinks 
the success of the Olympia Show as “‘encour- 
aging for the motor-business of the entire 
world.” It demonstrates the fact that 
‘even in those countries where automo- 
biling has been indulged in by the people 
the greatest length of time, there is no 
evidence of waning interest, the fact being 
that such interest is growing.” 


NEW STATE ROADS 


The Highway Commission of New York 
State in February awarded contracts for 
sixteen road improvements, the cost of 
which is estimated at $800,000, the miles 
of road to be improved being 74. These 
roads will all have the bituminous surface 
which has already been used with success 
in New Jersey, but will now be adopted for 
the first time in New York. These 74 miles 
of road are distributed over the State as 
follows: the mileage and cost of each single 
piece of road being given: 


‘Road No. 735, Potsdam-Colton, St. 
Lawrence County, 7.90 miles, $91,000. 
Road No. 5,032, Potsdam-Colton, St. 
Lawrence County, 3 miles, $54,961. Road 
No. 762, Craryville-State line, Columbia 
County, 6.02 miles, $71,486. Road No. 
004, Blue Stores-Livingston, Columbia 

unty, 2.50 miles, $30,600. Road No. 
776, West Plattsburg, Clinton County, = 
miles, $68,356. Road No. 775, Sh ens 
Bridge-Croton Falls, Westchester County, 
4.42 miles, $41,537. Road 789, Mariaville- 
Montgomery County line, Schenectady 
County, 5.75 miles, $60,978. Road No. 
5,030, Scotia-Wyatts, Schenectady Coun- 
ty, 2.25 miles, $20,862. Road No. 797, 
unter-Windham, section 2, Greene Coun- 
Rh 3-39 miles, $39,543. Road No. 5,027, 
atskill-Saugerties, part 1, Greene County, 





BUILT A MONUMENT 
The Best Sort in the World 





“A monument built by and from Postum,”’ 
is the way an Ill. man describes himself. 
He says: 

‘For years I was a coffee drinker until at 
last I became a terrible sufferer from dys- 
pepsia, constipation, headaches and indiges- 
tion, and was a physical wreck. 

‘The different kinds of medicines I tried 
did not cure me, but finally some one told 
me to leave off coffee and take up Postum. 
I was fortunate in having the Postum made 
strictly according to directions on the pkg., 
so that from the start I liked it. It has a 
rich flavour and I made the change from 
coffee to Postum without any trouble. 

“Gradually my condition changed. The 
old troubles disappeared and I began to get 
well again. ba Boe sae‘ became good and 
I could digest . Now I have been re- 
stored to strength and health. Can sleep 
sound all night and awake with a fresh and 
rested body. Everyone who meets me 
comments on my getting so plump and rosy. 

‘Tam really a monument built by Postum, 
for I was a physical wreck, distressed in 
body and mind, and am now a strong, 
healthy man. I know exactly what made 
the change, it was leaving off coffee and 
using Postum.’’ 

_Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 


Annual Special Sale 


Ostermoor Mattress 


We take 


In the course of our enormous business, hundreds of ticking remnants accumulate. 
You get the financial benefit—we clear.our stock. 


this annual opportunity to move them. 


Luxurious French Edge Mattresses, extra thickness, extra 
weight, exceptional softness, weighing sixty pounds, finest 
grade of covering, all full size, 4 feet 6 inches wide by 
6 feet 4 inches long, in one or two parts as desired. 


These mattresses cost $30.00 regularly and are in every way as great, if not E 
REGULAR greater bargains than those sold last year at special price of $18.50. : % ‘you a L 
PRICE were fortunate enough to secure one, you will fully appreciate the present sale. 














Mattresses are all | | Filling is especially selected | | Coverings, beauti: 
full double-bed | | Ostermoor Sheets, all hand- | | ful Mercerized 
size, 4 ft. 6 in. | | laid, closed within ticking en- | | French Art 
wide, 6ft. 4in.long | | tirely by hand sewing. Twills, finest 
zm one or two| | Weight, full 60 Ibs. each, 15 quality, pink, 
parts, round | | Ibs. more than regular. blue, yellow, 
corners, 5-inch green or laven- 





inseamed_bor- e is oa 
ders, French P ured. igh- 
Rolled Edges, rice grade,dust-proof 

SatinFinishT ick- 


exactly like il- 
lustration. Built 
in the daintiest 
possible man- 
ner by our most 
expert specialists. 


$18.50 Each 


(in one or two parts) 


ing, striped in lin~' 
en effect or the 
good old-fashion- 
ed blue and white 
stripe Herring- 
bone Ticking: 


From Your Ostermoor Dealer 
Or if he has none in stock, we 
will ship direct, express prepaid, 
same day check is received by us. 




















We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Offered only while they last; first come, firstserved. Thesupply is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 


Regular Ostermoor Mattress, 4-inch border, 4 ft. 6 in. size, +5 lbs. , in two parts, 
costs $15.50. The $30.00 French Edge Mattress is two inches thicker, weighs 
15 lbs. more, has round corners—soft Rolled Edges—closer tufts, finer covering, and 
is much softer and far more resilient. 

Send your name on a postal for 
our free descriptive book, ‘“TheTest 
of Time,”’ a veritable work of art, 
144 pages in two colors, profusely 
illustrated ; it’s well worth while. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
119 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co. ,Ltd., Montreal 


0” When ordering, please state first, second and 
even third choice of color of covering, in case all 
you like zre already sold, as there will be no time 




















Jor correspondence. If you are willing to risk 
the delay write for ‘saiales. 
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a 2 miles, $27,000. Road No. 708, Kent- 
SBR YRS Towner, Putnam County, 2.78 miles, 


990. Road No. 804, Luzerne-Lake Gen 
Ley section 1, Warren County, 7.13 miles. 
$73,604. Road No. 820, oghucbuat 
Bombay, Franklin County, 6.52 miles 
$50,102. Road No. 5,031, Malone-Moira, 
part 2, Franklin County, 3 miles, $; ; mee 
Road No. 821, Saranac Lake-Blooming- 


dale, Essex County, 5.58 miles, $50,427. 
Road No. 841, Crown Point-Port Henry 
Essex County, 4 miles, $56,972.” ee 
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MOTOR SHOWS IN MANY CITIEs 


Following the two national motor-car 
exhibitions, held in New York early in 
January, have come several other large 
exhibitions, more or less national in char- 
acter, held in various cities throughout the 
Union. All indicate an unprecedented in- 
terest in motor-cars. Reports are to the 
effect that the outlook for this year is the 
best yet known to the motor-car trade. 
Writers in Motor Age give interesting sum- 
maries. 

From Minneapolis a correspondent writes 
that this year’s show, the third held in 
that city, was ‘‘bigger and better in every 
way than the previous ones.’’ Minneapo- 
lis is now ‘‘one of. the premier motor-car 
markets of the world.” From _ there 
throughout the Northwest, are distributed 

We most of the motor-cars now sold in that 
The principle of the Unit Power ny region. Buyers represented at the show 
Plant supported on Three Points, of the came from as far away as Dakota and 
Multiple Disc Clutch and the Six-Cylinder Oregon. Minneapolis has about seventy 
Motor, is inseparably woven around the Stevens-Duryea agencies for the sale of cars. During the 
name. These alone would be irrefutable arguments for past year nearly one and a half million 


Stevens-Duryea preference. : dollars were expended there. Practically all 
To them are added refinement of design, the leading makes of cars can be bought 
true comfort and positive durability. in that city. 


Send for Our Literature In Milwaukee the show covered fully 


Even cur computers odes thet Gnmetesighaes- i Too per cent. more floor space than the 
ing literature on the subject of automobiles ever issued first show given in that city, the one of 
by a manufacturer, bears our name. Send for it. Prove last year. Forty-four distinct makes were 
se es abe on =~", | exhibited in the pleasure-vehicle sections, 


the total number of all kinds being about 

Stevens-Duryea Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. one hundred; with thirty-four houses 

Licensed under Selden Patent. showing accessories. There were in addi- 

= 3 —— tion twenty-five motor-cycles. These 
EOI «Fig ee ae 22\ | statistics are to be considered with refer- 
—————=—==—=s | ence to the fact that fourteen dealers, rep- 

SAFETY RAZOR BLADES For 85 years we have been paying our customers |Tesenting leading makers to the number 
SHARPENED ye : PA ieceo crane yceerre |of twenty-seven, were not represented 
cents Guaranteed better than new id which we can recommend after the most thorough owing to disaffection. It is also to be 
wae “ee SERInCr On — recalled that Milwaukee is near Chicago, 
2 where only a few weeks before had been 
held a very large show. Nevertheless, Mil- 
waukee’s exhibition was probably the city’s 
greatest event of the year from a spectacu- 
lar standpoint. Its greatest value is be- 
lieved to lie in its educational influence on 
Wisconsin people, in which State are only 
about 10,000 motor-cars, altho that State 





Mis] VER ten years of continuous success ac- 
count for every feature of Stevens-Duryea 
motor cars. 
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In EMERGENCY Try }p\Deaf Persons 


& i i J a after trying electrical and 








other devices find that the 


NATURAL APERIENT WATER. OTOPHONE 


- the Rig ome in ae to 
. . earing. Nocumbersome wires; 
Avoid Substitutes no battery. Asmall compact in- 
strument held against the ear, 








not inserted. Reproduces nat- “‘can easily stand 30,000 with its wealth 
ea voice tones perreneeer: and resources.” 





If you can Wind a 


te) 
sect e REARS oe and 
‘Watch you can Sharpen ment. Our offer an 
Safety Razor Blades [XC BY Jax ) testimonials will interest you. 





At Newark was held an exhibition which 
filled ‘‘almost to overcrowding”’ the twen- 
ty-five square feet of the big drill-room 

in one of the armories. At the same time, 
Mail postal with address for particulars about a dozen exhibitors were not able to 
IDEAL HOLDER CO. 


Box 16, Canton, Ohio obtain space. The show is described as 
“a EE 0 AOE having been ‘‘quite a society function.” 
ti i ectrici i . . . 
mu'104 Hi East 234 Street, Now York _— At Cincinnati records were broken. 
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like this, satisfactorily. Specify that you want illustrated 
No expensive or booklet No.12, Send today. 


Jj complicated device necessary. 
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“Never in the long history of trade ex- 
positions in Cincinnati has anything equal 
been seen.” All the prominent models were 
shown, sixty concerns having sent two 
hundred cars. Visitors came from the 
Middle West and the Southern border 
States. The country buyer was much in 
evidence. 

At Omaha, where shows had been held 
in four previous years, the best of the 
series took place. As against twenty-five 
exhibitors last year there were thirty-nine 
this vear, and as against products valued 
at $300,000, there were products valued 
it $500,000. The attendance last year 
was about twenty thousand, but this year 
it was about thirty thousand. 

The show at Grand Rapids ‘‘was a most 
auspicious event.’’ It was the first of the 
kind held in that city, and became so suc- 
cessful that plans were at once begun for 
another next year ‘‘on a larger scale.” 
The event was a purely local one, how- 
ever—that is, the exhibitors were local 
agencies. Some three thousand persons 
attended on the opening night. 

Baltimore had already held several very 
successful shows, but the one this year 
was the most notable of all, both from the 
standpoint of exhibits and of attendance. 
By actual count there were 241 cars on 
the floor, representing fifty-eight differ- 
ent makers; while twenty-one other ex- 
hibitors showed accessories. Of the cars, 
twenty-eight were makes which had not 
been seen before at a Baltimore show. As 
compared with last year, the number of 
cars was doubled, the number of ‘makes 
larger by eighteen, and the number of ex- 
hibitors by thirteen. 

Cleveland will have two shows this year, 
the first of which was ‘held in February. 
The number of cars shown was 110. Every 
bit of space was taken up, altho fewer than 
half the types of cars sold in Cleveland 
were shown. This lack of space is the rea- 
son for holding two shows during the year. 

At St. Louis the attendance exceeded 
by eighty per cent. that of any previous 
show. This record was secured in spite of 
the fact that the weather was as bad as the 
city ever experienced in February in a 
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CHANGE THE VIBRATION 
It Makes for Health, 





A man tried leaving off meat, potatoes, 
coffee, etc., and adopted a breakfast of 
fruit, Grape-Nuts with cream, some crisp 
toast and a cup of Postum. 

His health began to improve at once for 
the reason that a meat eater will reach a 
place once in a while where his system 
seems to become clo ged and the machinery 
doesn’t work smoothly. 

A change of this kind puts aside food of 
low nutritive value and takes up food and 
drink of the highest value, already partly 
digested and capable of being quickly 
changed into good, rich blood and strong 
tissue. 

A most valuable feature of Grape-Nuts is 
the natural phosphate of potash grown in 
the grains from which it is made. This is 
the element which transforms albumen in 
the body into the soft grey substance which 
fills brain and nerve centres. 

A few days’ use of Grape-Nuts will give 
one a degree of nervous strength well worth 
the trial. 

Look in pkgs. for the little book, ‘‘The 
Road to Wellville.”” ‘‘ There’s a Reason.” 



































Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dustz 
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, MADE DUSTLESS WITH TARVIA. 


Tarvia’s Success in Danbury 


In 1908 certain stretches of macadam road in Danbury, Connecticut, were 
treated with Tarvia for the prevention of dust and the preservation of the roadway. 
A year later, Mr. Woodin, Superintendent of Public Works, writes usas follows: 

“ The Tarvia used last season has given entire satisfaction, and far exceeded 

our expectation, and has done more than you claim forit. It is the only binder 

for macadam roads which is proof against modern traffic. The four destructive 

agents working against good roads, viz., frost, heavy rains, drought and motor 

vehicles, seem to make no impression where Tarvia is used.” 

Tarvia is the only preparation for macadam roads which has been used largely 
enough to produce a large number of testimonials such as the above. Other road 
preservatives and dust layers point triumphantly to a meagre handful of successes, 
but Tarvia has become standard. Many millions of gallons of Tarvia are success- 
fully used annually. 

The method of application is simple and results certain. 

There are three kinds of Tarvia to suit varying road conditions. Tarvia X— 
used as a binder in constructing new macadam roads; Tarvia A and B—used in 
surface treatment to preserve the road and make it dustless. 


Booklets on request 
Barrett Manufacturing Company 


New York Chicago 


Cincinnati Minneapolis Pittsburgh 


ROAD IN DANBURY, CONN. 
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MULLINS STEEL BOATS CAN’T SINK 


Built of Steel Plates, with air chambers like a life boat. Can’t warp, 
crack, split, dry out or become waterlogged, The safest and fastest boats 
built—and biggest value for your money. Seven beautiful models, 16 to 
26 ft. all equipped with Silent Underwater Exhaust, One Man Control, 
Rear Starting Device, 2-Cycle Engine that can’t back-fire, and other ex- 
clusive improvements. rite for Catalog which describes these 
launches, also complete line of Steel Row Boats, Hunting & Fishing Boats 


& sJarine Engines. 
THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 143 Franklin St. SALEM, 0. 














Before you buy a vehicle of any kind 
send for this book Get this Big “1910” 


Style Book of VEHICLES It is the largest, most 
and HARNESS. complete, vehicle and 
harness catalogue published. 192 pages. 345 illustra- 

tions. Murray sells direct. 
Sold on trial. Safe delivery insured. You can’t 
Gu eed two (2) years. afford to buy till you know the 
wonderful values we offer. This catalog is Free. We pay postage, 
THE WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO.., 364-370 E. Sth St. Cincinnati, O. 
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Earned 


No product of this manufacturing institution has ever remained long in the Ff 
background. An honest effort to produce the best, backed by ample capital, skill Ha 
and long experience, invariably produces the right results. “The Marmon car is 
: no exception to this rule. 
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dianapolis, Atlanta and New Orleans races during the past year have made its’ ff 
| value known wherever men understand the requirements of strenuous automobile [ij 
| service. 

















Under the merciless strain of mile-a-minute speed, they carried off the honors 
in many long-distance races, varying from 50 to 225 miles, by going the distance 
without a stop, while others of the world’s best stock cars were compelled to halt for repairs 
or supplies. 





























Such consistent performance, such remarkable dependability had never before been known 
in automobile contests of any kind. 


Complete High-Clase Equipment $2,090 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 


(Estab. 1851) Indianapolis, Ind. 
Licensed under Selden Patent. 


Murphy Transparent Wood Finish 
Has $3.00 a Gallon in the Goods. 


It covers enough more surface with 
enough less labor to make it Cheaper 
By The Job than any house vamish 
listed at or discounted to a much 


lower price. 


“Quality and Economy in Varnish and Varnishing’’ 
Second Edition, Pages 35-39, for facts and figures—FREE 
Address us at 151 Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J. 


Murphy Varnish Company, FRANKLIN MURPHY, President 
Makers of THE VARNISH THAT LASTS LONGEST 
Head Office: NEWARK, N. J. Also BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 


























































































































record of twenty years. The average at- 
tendance per day was more than five 
thousand. The cars sold represented a 
value of about $500,000 and ranged from 
runabouts to limousines priced at $3,000 
There was much complaint of lack of room, 
but this defect will be remedied another 
year. 

At Binghamton the first show ever held 
took place with pronounced success. There 





Its Fame Has Been Honestly i 


The amazing performance of the Marmon stock cars in the Vanderbilt, In- i 
7 
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| were sixty-two exhibitors with thirty-two 
|makes of cars, fifty-nine models, and a 
varied line of accessories. One of the ex- 


|hibits was a series of cars dating back 
| to 1898 and showing the development of 
| the car down to the present year. 
| At Kansas City the same story of suc- 
| cess is told, while at Buffalo the show was 
‘the best of its kind ever evolved.” A 
notable feature in Buffalo was the attend- 
|ance of many farmers from the fruit and 
'garden-truck regions round about the city; 
|'many of whom attended in order to buy 
cars that would be useful to them in their 
| business. 


| 
| 


| IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF CARS 


The Bureau of Statistics in Washington 
| recently issued a report on the motor-car 
| business as to exports and imports. In 
| 1908 the value of exports in cars and parts 
|from the five leading countries engaged in 
manufacturing them aggregated over $45,- 
000,000, or an increase of 400 per cent. 
since 1902. These five countries are the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Germany. Separating this country 
from the others, it appears that we ex- 
ported in 1908 $5,500,000 in cars, or a 
|gain of 450 per cent., while the exports 
from the four other countries were $30,- 
000,000, the gain with them having been 
only 385 per cent. 

Importations of foreign-built cars to 
this country decreased notably in the past 
two years. In 1906 the total of imports 
was $5,000,000, but they have since fallen 
to about $4,000,000. During the four 
years, 1906-09, they aggregated only $16,- 
000,000. During the same period our ex- 
ports of cars reached a total of $25,000,000, 
or an excess in our favor of $9,000,000. 
What is most gratifying is the fact that of 
this excess more than one-half—that is, 
about $5,000,00o—was secured during the 
year 1909. This country now stands sec- 
ond as an exporter of cars, France being 
first. The totals for each of the five coun- 
tries under consideration were, in the 
years named, as follows: France, 1908, 
$24,569,900; United States, 1909, $8,667,- 
397; Great Britain, 1909, $7,610,267; 
Italy, 1908, $5,523,000; Germany, 1908, 
$3,031,000. 

As for the countries to which American 
cars go, it appears naturally that Canada, 
Great Britain, and Continental Europe 
take much the largest part. But a con- 
siderable showing was made in exports to 
the West Indies, South America, Austra- 
lia, and various countries of Asia and 
Africa. Last year, for example, from this 
country were shipped to Hawaii cars 
valued at $614,424, and to Porto Rico 
cars valued at $249,713. The exports of 
France—valued, as already stated, at 
$24,569,000—were mainly to Great Brit- 
ain, to which were sent cars valued at 
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$11,784,000. To this country France sent 
only $2,124,000 worth. From Italy we 
took last year $664,000 worth. 


THE CHAUFFEURLESS CAR 


Herbert L. Towle, writing in Motor Print, 
gives a summary of inferences to be drawn 
from the cars of 1910 as exhibited in recent 
shows. The most notable impression he 
has derived is that the tendency to increase 
power has reached its maximum, if, in- 
deed, it has not actually passed it. It is 
true that a few makers, who formerly pro- 
duced four-cylinder cars are now making 
six-cylinder ones, but in general there is 
no increase in cylinder power and many 
builders of high-grade cars have added 
small cars to their line. He believes that 
the big, expensive car ison the wane. Main- 
tenance is now more closely considered. 

Mr. Towle finds that ‘‘an enormous num- 
ber of new manufacturers have entered the 
field in the last twelve months;”’ in this he 
gives point to the remarks made by Col- 
onel Clifton, quoted elsewhere. Nearly 
all of these new men have four-cylinder 
motors and build cars of from twenty to 
thirty horse-power only. The impression 
made by them, he says, is ‘‘distinctly 
favorable.” With few exceptions, their 
cars were priced at from $1,250 to $2,000, 
the $1,500 car being the favorite. Cars 
selling at $1,500 he found to be in most re- 
spects equal to those selling four or five 
years ago for $2,000 or even $2,500; while 
in certain mechanical qualities they are 
certainly superior. 

Notable also in these cars is the care 
which has been taken to construct them 
in such manner that they may be oper- 
ated ‘‘without aid from the professional 
chauffeur.” Lubrication in them is made 
automatic; ignition is so simple that a 
little practise enables the novice to mas- 
ter it, while many of the intricate refine- 
ments of high-priced cars have been elim- 
inated. Even the replacement of tires has 
been made so simple a thing that ‘‘any 
owner can cope with them single-handed.”’ 
Mr. Towle writes at some length of other 
details in the cars of this year, as indica- 
ting new steps in the evolution of the chauf- 
feurless car of moderate price: 


“First, and most obvious, is improve- 
ment in factory construction. In the early 
days castings and hand-forgings were found 
in many places where later drop-forgings 
were adopted. To-day even the drop-forg- 
ing is being discarded in an astonishing 
number of instances for prest steel, and 
the resulting product is lighter, cheaper, 
and more reliable. Such things as wheel- 
hubs, steering-wheel spokes, clutches, 
brake-drums, and dust-casings, torque- 
frames, steps and step-hangers, running- 
boards, and even axles are now to be found 
wholly or in part of prest steel. A small 
imported car was seen with the front axle 
of prest steel in channel-section. Two of 
the largest parts-makers are making rear- 
axle casings of prest steel welded into tubes 
at the right- and left-hand ends. These 
casings enclose the differential, which is 
removable by taking off’a prest-steel back 
cover-plate, 

“Still another chance for economy, in 
this case with undoubted improvement of 
result, is found in the metal bodies, not 
new but now rapidly becoming universal. 
The most expensive are solid aluminum 
castings, others have aluminum panels in 
wood frames, still others have sheet-steel 


ASE. of operation and speed are vital 


elements in the successful Removable Rim. 
Sacrifice of safety to obtain these qualities is 


the frequent cause of failure. 


HE Fisk Removable Rim is absolutely 
the Safest, Quickest and Best. It is 
easy to operate and the only rim: working 


equally well in muddy or freezing conditions. 


Let Us Send You Our Booklet 
On Removable Rims 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. Department W 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Think of it—at least two cents a day for your 
collar wash bill! That's $7.80 a year—and $3.00 
for the collars. That's $10.30. Y 
it cost so much? Well — four LITHOLIN 
Wate pyecere Linen Collars cost $1.00 
and will last zon @ year, When soiled just 
wipe them white as new with a damp cloth. 
The same collar you have always worn, only 
waterproo Always keep in shape, never 
wilt or fray, and are made in every fashionable 
style. Allsizes. Then there’s ‘cuff’? money, 
—fignre that out and you'll investigate. If so, 
you'll buy. 


COLLARS, 25c. CUFFS, 50c. 


Avoid all substitutes and imitations 
If not.at your dealer’s send, giving styles, size, 
many, with remittance, and we will 
mail, postpaid, Booklet Free, 


THE FIBERLOID CO., 7 Waverly Place, New York 





Be sure you get this Box | 
At your dealers or sample direet on reecipt of price 


A. STEIN & CO., 519 Center Ave., Chicago 
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*! Less Motor 
Trouble 


Dred of any part—including tires. In propor- 

eee ~~ Unless you want | tion to the complexity of the automobile 

. ss ~ to be last up the | asa machine and to the severity of its serv- 

e a hill 1% b ice, many things are involved in this kind 
‘4 il, thin about | of reliability. First among them may be 


lubrication. 












may not know. 


HAVOLINE 


OIL 


without claiming perfection or miracles, is 
better than ordinary lubricating oil, for the 
very simple reason that it has been rendered 
freer from carbon by our process of filtration. 
That may sound like an unimportant distinc- 
tion to you—but your engine will understand. 


“It Makes a Difference.” 


1, 5 and 10 gal. cans, barrels, and 34 barrels 


at auto supply shops, garages or 
direct from any of our offices. 

Send for booklet on ‘* The 
Common Sense of Automobile 
Lubrication. ”’ 


HAVOLINE OIL CO., 
80 BROAD STREET, ano 1906 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO, BOSTON, 
ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO. 





»** More Motor Fun 


Un- 
less you enjoy fi- 
nancing the rebor- 


ing of cylinder nition gpeggsonee on the once popular vibra- 
tor-coil, no engine could be called truly re- 
heads, think about liable. A chain is no stronger than its 


lubrication again. 
There are a lot 
of things about 
lubricating oil you 





panels on steel frames. The advantages of | 
the metal over the wood body are so obvi- 
ous that this improvement is certain to be 
heartily welcomed. 

“‘The chauffeurless car must above all 
be reliable. It must not ‘break down’ on 
the road either through the motor failing 
to ‘mote’ or through breakage or failure 


placed those features of ignition and car- 
buretion which enable a motor to ‘keep 
everlastingly at it’ no matter how decrepit 
the rest of the car may be. So long as ig- 





weakest link, and the magnetic trembler— 
which served a good purpose in its day— 
is inherently unreliable, no matter how 
carefully constructed. The magneto is 
better; indeed, an ideally well-built mag- 
neto may itself be called ideal; but the 
magneto is a complex piece of mechanism, 
far more complex than the trembler-coil, 
and subject to far severer strain. .... 
‘‘For those who want ideal reliability 


ing batteries once or twice a season to save 
$50 or $100 on the first cost, there are bat- 
tery-saving devices which are nowise in- 
ferior in trustworthiness to the best mag- 
neto made, and which bear no resemblance 
to the trembler-coil, save that both use 
batteries and both use coils. Aside from 
the infrequent need of battery replacements 
the only drawback of these devices is the 
mechanical lag, which equals that of the 
average trembler and necessitates more 
frequent manipulations of the spark ad- 
vance than is necessary with a magneto. 
‘‘As regards the battery itself, it is grat- 
ifying to note the improvement in dry- 
cells as regards both capacity and durabil- 
ity when out of use. I was particularly 
pleased to note the appearance at the 
show of a certain liquid primary battery, 
a sal-ammoniac battery in principle, but 
with certain changes tending to improve 
it, which by all reports greatly surpasses 
the dry-cell in durability. When used in 
connection with the battery-saving system 
just mentioned, a set of six of these liquid 
primary cells will run a car all the year— 
say, 10,000 miles—and a good part of the 
next year besides. In storage-batteries 
there seems to be nothing new except as 
to the greater demand now made of these 
batteries for lighting purposes and elec- 
trically soem signals. Not only the in- 
terior of closed cars, but the side-lights and 
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No Other Covering 
Material Equals It 
The “* Top" of an Automobile is an important 


part of its equipment. For this pur; nothin: 
equals the genuine PANTASOTE Leather 
used exclusively by leading automobile manufac- 
turers, Itis absolutely water-proof, keeps its color, 
is easily cleaned and wears well. “t allow 
unscrupulou alers to sell you the “just as 
which will increase their profit at your 
adie etek mt or 
-on-both-si mater etc.,”” 
which fade, will not clean, and the interlining 
tubber of which disintegrates with exposure to 
sunlight and grease, causing leaks. 
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love, 
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Send postal for booklet on top materials and 
sample with which to compare when buying, 
and prevent substitution. 











THE PANTASOTE Co. 
60 BOWLING GREEN BLDG. NEW YORK, 











sometimes the head-lights as well are now 
supplied with small tungsten lamps claimed 
to have high durability.” 


One of the pioneers, and one of the most 
successful men 


cently gave utterance to some views as to 
the car which, in his judgment, would be 
most profitable in the future. He said: 


for the people,’ the car that any man can 
own who can afford a horse and carriage; 
and, mark my words, that car is coming 
sooner than most people expect. In the 
low-priced car dwells the future success 
of the automobile. Comparatively few 
persons can afford even a $1,000 car. A 
limited number of factories can easily sup- 
ply all the demand for high-priced cars, 
but the market for a low-priced car is un- 
limited. Over 2,000,000 horse-drawn ve- 
hicles were sold by American factories in 
1909. When you substitute a motor-driven 
vehicle for each of these 2,000,000 wagons 
and carriages, you get an idea of the auto- 





and are willing to take the trouble of chang-] ° 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 


ig you were to buy a pen so con- 
structed that it couldn’t possibly 

leak,— 

One that you could carry anywhere and in 

any position in your pocket or bay and know 

it was absolutely ink-tight ; 

One that would write instantly without 

shaking; 


One that would never sweat or stain your 


gers; 

One that would carry all grades of inks, 

You would consider that fountain pen 
very nearly perfect, wouldn't you ? 

In every detail that’s just the kind of pen 
you get when you buy a Moore’s Non-Leak- 
able. Prices $2.50—$3.50 and up. 

Ask your dealer for it. If he hasn’t it, send 
us his name with your own, and we will for- 
ward him an assortment from which you can 
choose. 
tinea pcan slower ht bod era 

AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY 

Adams, Cushing & Foster, Selling Agents 
23 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 





in the manufacture of 
small-priced cars is Henry Ford, who re- 


“The car of the future must be ‘the car 










sewing ma- 
chines perfectly. 
Cleans out dirt an 
grease and lubricates every 
delicate part so your 

Sewing Machine 

works more easily, more smoothly, 
and lasts longer. You do more 
work, better work, with half the 
labor. Prevents rust on all metal 
parts; saves cost of expensive 
repairs. Generous trial bottle 
and new booklet free. 
81N1 OIL CO. 

























* Our Secured Certificates are entire- 
ly independent of the success of any 
Senacinl institution, being secured by 


First Farm Mortgages. In addition 


to this they are also safeguarded by 


our large Capital and Surplus, In- 
terest is paid thereon at the rate of 6% 
per annum, goo by attached 
coupons monthly, quarterly, or semi- 
annually. 

Write for booklet F. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $400,000.00 














mobile of the future.” 
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During the broad light of day the life of 
a large city is broken up into thousands of 
gaudy, noisy fragments, but in the dusk 
and fog of twilight or in the early morning 
“when all that mighty heart is lying still,” 
the city appeals to the poet or artist as 
a whole and appears to him as some great 
sentient being. The author of the sonnet 
“London,” quoted from The Academy, has 
caught this ‘Stadt-geist’’ (if this com- 
pound is allowable) and has embodied it 
jn a striking poem. We could dispense 
with the somewhat insistent ‘‘sees” by 
which the author directs our attention to 
the points of interest and beauty. 


London 
By A. D. 


See what a mass of gems the city wears 
Upon her broad live bosom! row on row 
Rubies and emeralds and amethysts glow. 
See! that huge circle like a necklace stares 
With thousands of bold eyes to heaven, and dares 
The golden stars to dim the lamps below, 
And in the mirror of the mire I know 
The moon has left her image unawares. 


That's the great town at night: I see her breasts; 
Pricked out with lamps they stand like huge black 
towers. 
I think they move! I hear her panting breath. 
And that’s her head where the tiara rests. 
And in her brain, through lanes as dark as death, 
Men creep like thoughts . .. The lamps are like 
pale flowers. 


A quatrain from The Bookman in ,mem- 
ory of John Banister Tabb: 


Father Tabb 


By J. B. GREENLEAF 


An unstrung lyre, a broken shaft, 
The silence of a magic pen, 

A cup whence ev’ry drop’s been quaffed, 
Oh, rarest man of all rare men. 


Maybe, some time, in a moment of un- 
heard-of absent-mindedness, Mr. Markham 
will dash off a poem and send it straight to 
the printers instead of slipping it into his 
drawer for future filing and polishing. We 
wish we might hear from him more often, 
since he is one of the few optimistic poets 
now writing whose faith is rooted deeper 
than sentiment. These lines appear in 
The Nautilus: 


Three Quatrains 


By Epwin -MarKHAM 


ETERNAL EQUuITIES 


All the poised balances of God would swerve, 
Did men not get the blessings they deserve; 
And all the rigorous scales of Fate would turn, 
Did men not get the punishments they earn. 


THE IDEAL IN THE REAL 


While man mounts upward on the starry way, 
He must descend into the work-a-day: 
While the strong oak is climbing to the sky, 
Its resolute roots must ever deeper ply. 


My Cuurcu 


Wherever brother hands are clasped and tight 
Resolved to battle for the trampled Right, 
There is thy sacrament for which I search— 
There is my altar, there my holy church, 


In Tue Literary Dicest of February 
12 a poem by Richard Wightman, entitled 
“In a New Country” was credited by mis- 
take to Harper's Magazine. This poem 
was quoted from Hampton’s Magazine, to 















which credit should have been given, 





Nature's Best 
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VARIETIES — 
fuRE FOOD PRODUC: 
ears! vane we 
2 meine Ge onceaues, #0: s: 


Contains 
No Benzoate 
of Soda 
or Other Drugs 


Protect Yourself 

_ by Reading 

All Food Labels 
Carefully 


in HEINZ Ketchup | 


Picking Tomatoes on one of the Heinz Farms 


HEINZ 


Tomato Ketchup 


Fresh material and clean preparation make 
—— of any kind unnecessary in prepared 
oods. 


% 


Heinz Ketchup keeps because of its pure 
quality. This quality begins with especially- 
grown tomatoes. Fresh from the fields, they 
are prepared and blended with Heinz pure 
spices, refined granulated sugar, superior table 
vinegar of Heinz make, the usual condimental 
seasoning and nothing else. 


All prepared in clean kitchens, by 
clean people, with clean equipment— 


Every One of Heinz 57 Varieties is Pure 


Thousands of visitors annually witness their 
preparation in Heinz Model Kitchens. 


Other Heinz good things are Mince Meat, 
Cranberry Sauce, Fruit Preserves, Apple 
Butter, Euchred Pickles, Sweet Pickles. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, London 


Member American Association for the Promotion of Purity in Food Products. 
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We Preach the Doctrine of 
PROTECTION 


N Life Insurance—not investment—not savings— 
=) not profits—all good in their way—but subordinate 
| —minor—relatively unimportant in comparison with 
the one big--important—essential feature of life 
insurance for the benefit of women and little chil- 
dren—who need it and need its benefits most when their bread- 
winner no longer stands guardian over them. A Let us call it the 
policy of protection—the substitute breadwinner—the volunteer 
who steps into the breach when the regular has passed on his 
way—call it what you will—but above all—don’t neglect ‘to get 
it—NOW !|— TO-DAY !—while yet you may—it may already 
be too late for you to get the benefits. A& Strange, but the average 
man thinks it the easiest thing in the world to get life insurance 
—and then is staggered oftentimes to find that he has waited just 
one day too long. 4& Suppose you try—See THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY man to-day. 


j& First: Let him find out if you are eligible. 


?& Second: Then let him tell you how little it will cost to put 
around your family his armor against the rapid-firing guns of 
hunger and cold—and want—and the other shells which destroy 
unprotected families. A It will be very much worth your while— 
but thinking about it won't do you—or your family—any good 
—Action is the word which brings relief. : 


The Equitable Life Assurance Societ 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


“ Strongest in the World” 


The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them. 
PAUL MORTON, President 120 Broadway, New York City 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town? Then why not 


recommend some good man—or woman—to us, to represent us there? 
Great opportunities today in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 
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es a wactical. ere. inspizing and efficient 
ass ni all readers in the wor! i 
churches.”—The Watchman, Boston. en 


Holding the Ropes 


Missionary Methods for Workers at Home 


By BELLE M. BRAIN 
Author of ** Fueb for Missionary Fires,” ** Fifty Mis- 
sionary Prosgrand,* es.. etc. 3 


A volume of practical plans and_ suggestions for 
stimulating individual interest and directing the 
efforts of missionary societies toward the most 
effective work. 
‘NOTHING APPROACHING IT IN HELPFULNESS ” 
W. L. Amerman, Chairman New York City Chris 
tian Endeavor Union: ‘** Holding the Ropes’ is just 
what the clever title implies, a manual of church 
practise in working for missions. It is ‘ive 
stimulating, concise, and up-to-date. I do net know of 
anything in print apgronehin it in helpfulness to 
pastors or general workers for the missionary cause.” 


12mo, cloth, 235 pages. $I net; By Mail, $1.09 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 














Successful Teaching 


Being the Prize Essays in the Educational 
Contest of 1905. ith an introduction 
by J. M. GREENWOOD, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
“It is an excellent book and can not prove other than 
a great help to the earnest wide-awake, progressive 
teacher, and every teacher who reads the book will not 
fail to become such a teacher if she reads it in the proper 
irit.’—Hon. J. L. McBrien, State Superintendent of 
nstruction, Nebraska. i 
** The book has our aggrevel as suitable for use in the 
schools of this state. € are satisfied that it is one 
which may be of t help to teachers.”—Hon. W.L. 
— , State Superintendent of Instruction, North 
akota. 
“An excellent work.”—Hon. May L. Scott, State 
Superintendent of Instruction, Idaho. z 
Greenwood is a ‘ mighty’ good introduction him- 
self.”—Hon. R. B. Bryan, State Superintendent of 


Instruction, Washington. 
12mo, cloth. $1.00, net; by mail, $1.08 


FUNK ‘& WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23rd Street, New York 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
SENATOR GORDON’S FAREWELL 





Ecuoks of bitter words reviving bygone 
discords died away, petty partizan jangles 
were forgotton, ‘‘even hardened and so- 
phisticated statesmen full of stratagems 
and spoils were made kin by a touch of 
nature,” as the Chicago Record-Herald re. 
marks, when James Gordon made that 
sincere, homely, kindly, and eloquent fare. 
well speech to his fellow Senators the other 
day. His two mo ‘ths in the Senate ended 
when the Mississ.ppi Legislature, after a 
long deadlock, chose Leroy Percy to suc- 
ceed the late Senator McLaurin. ‘Colonel 
Jim” Gordon’s boyhood dream had come 
to pass. Says the New York Evening Sun 
—‘*’Way down there in the canebrakes of 
Upper Mississippi an old man will tell of 
the days he sat in the Senate of the United 
States and the day that he presided over 
that august body.” The Evening Sun 
continues: 


Senators whose reputations are estab- 
lished in the courts and chancelleries of 
Europe and whose combined word can 
change maps and make empires forgot 
themselves—forgot all but the tall, slim, 
silver-haired gentleman of an old school 
who was standing there in the great forum 
saying good-by to the Senate. It wasn’t 
the voice or the diction of a Clay or a 
Webster or an Everett that floated over 
the Senate in soft, flutelike tones. It 
wasn’t oratory, but it was eloquence, and 
the Senate had an ear for Colonel Jim. 
He was just talking in his old way—not a 
bit different than he spoke to his guests 
in Pontotoc. But he struck the human 
note, and the powerful Senate of the United 
States gave heed. 


And when he had finished, Senator 
Depew thus exprest the general feeling: 


I have heard a great many farewell 
addresses in my life; I read the most 
famous of them on Washington’s birthday, 
the 22d of this month; but this is the most 
unique contribution to literature of this 
character which any of us has ever heard. 
It will live in the records of the Senate as 
probably the most remarkable address 
either of a new Senator coming in or of 
an old one going out that has ever been 
delivered. Its patriotism and good-fellow- 
ship, broad-mindedness, charity, and humor 
will remain among the best recollections of 
those who heard it. 


This. is Senator Gordon’s farewell, as 
printed in The Congressional Record: 
As I am about to retire from the Senate 


'|I wish to express my feelings and senti- 


ments in regard to my brief experience 
here. ...I1 will tell you how I came 
to be a United States Senator. I started 
when I was five years old. It took mea 
long while to get here, and I found it a 
very rugged road to travel; but I did get 
here. When I was a little chap about five 
years of age—I will tell you a story, and 
you may tell your children, and you old 
fellows may tell your grandchildren—I 
received as a present something like a map 
on pasteboard. It had this great Capitol 
as a picture at the top of it and squares 
with numbers on them. Those numbers 
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represented all the passions that had 
escaped from Pandora’s box. That map 
had marked on it all the temptations that 
would befall a youth growing up. It hada 
little teetotem, as it was called, in octagon 
shape, and it had numbers on it up to 
eight, on which to spin. My mother used 
to take me to her side. : 

If you should spin the teetotum and it 
went over the mark and got on a bad place 
in the square, that would be one of the 
bad passions; but if it escaped all those, 
and the teetotem got on the great Capitol 
of the United States, you would be in the 
United States Senate. I saw a great big 
fellow sitting up there in that stand. I 
wanted to know of ma if I would get there; 
and, God helping me, I got there yester- 
day. She told me that if I would lead a 
clean life and form no bad habits I would 
be sure to get there. She never told a 
story in her life, and so I knew it would 
come true. In all my life, Senators, that 
thing has stuck to me, and every time I 
wanted to do wrong I saw one of those 
passions on that board, and that board 
has stood before my eyes from that day 
until to-day, though I have never made it 
public until now. I thought this was the 
place to doit....... 

I have had a varied life. I was born a 
multimillionaire, very unhappily, too, for 
I never saw one of them that was happy 
yet, and I never was happy myself until I 
got rid of my millions. The largest por- 
tion of them went to feed a large number 
of slaves that I unfortunately inherited 
and the rest I spent on my friends, like a 
gentleman should, and got rid of the in- 
cumbrance. 

I have been listening to speeches here 
very carefully, and the more I heard of the 
speeches the sorrier I felt for the million- 


aires. Thank God, I am not one any}: 


more! 

I heard the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Davis) the other day make a speech 
in which he abused Rockefeller. If there 
is a man in the United States that I am 
sorry for, it is Rockefeller. I can not 
help sympathizing with a fellow that 
everybody is ‘‘cussing,” and I never could 
see what they ‘‘cussed’’ him for unless he 
had more money than anybody else. I 
do not think that is a fault, but it is a mis- 
fortune. Iam sorry for a man in his condi- 
tion, when he can not go out on the street 
and have even his little grandchildren walk 
in sight of him without threats that they 
will kill his little babes. I know the old 
fellow loves those children better than all 
the gold in his vaults; and he would not 
bea human being if he did not....... 

Well, I want you to understand that I 
am a plain, blunt, old Confederate soldier. 
I wore the gray and I fought and bled, but 
I did not die, though I skedaddled fre- 
quently. You understand that word ‘‘ske- 
daddled.’’ These old soldiers will under- 
stand it. 

I had the honor during my service to 
capture some very prominent men in the 
Northern army; among them was General 
Coburn, of Indianapolis, Ind. I captured 
one great, big man, who afterward became 
General Shafter. He was then a major in 
the Nineteenth Michigan. He was a very 
poor shot, for I advanced on him with my 
saber, and he shot at me five times and 
never touched me. 

Now, I will tell another story. That 
fellow Shafter gave me an awful scare. 
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Safe 6% 
Secured by a Thousand Farms 
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cent farm lien securities. 


We handle bonds of many kinds—Municipal 
Corporation and Public Utility. But the deman 
for Reclamation bonds, with us, now exceeds the 
demand for all others combined. 


One reason is, we have educated our customers 
regarding this class of security. And the facts are 
very appealing. 


Based on Farm Liens 


_Our Reclamation bonds are secured by first 
liens on the most fertile and valuable farm lands 
in America. 

On this reclaimed land the yield of standard 
crops will average two to four times that of other 
localities. And much of this land, devoted to fruit 
culture, attains a value of from $1,000 to $4,000 per 

re. 





To purchase this land, or to buy water rights, 
the individual land owners give first liens on their 
farms. These liens bear six per cent interest, and 
are paid in annual installments. 

Often a thousand such liens, on a thousand sep- 
arate farms, are deposited with a trustee as security 
for the bonds as a whole. Thus an occasional 
individual delinquency cannot affect the security. 

The land is worth generally at least four times 
the bonded indebtedness. ‘The first crop is often 
sufficient to pay the whole lien. 

The installments which the farmers pay on their 
liens are used to retire the bonds as they mature. 
Thus the security, while ample at the start, is in- 
creased by each annual payment. 


Additional Security 





The bonds are additionally secured by a first 
mortgage on all the§$property of the corporation 
which is reclaiming@he land. The investment in 
this property is sometimes twice the bond issue. 
Thus we combine prompt and business-like corpor- 
ate management with farm lien securities. 

Some of these bonds are ‘“‘Carey Act” bonds, 
where the State supervises the project. Some are 
Municipal securities, issued by organized districts. 
Such bonds, like school bonds, form a tax lien on 
the district. 


_ All of these classes, when wisely selected, form 
ideal investments. One can hardly conceive of any 
better security. 


A Fair Income 


Reclamation bonds pay six per cent interest— 
the same as the farmers pay on their individual 





First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
First National;Bank Bidg., San Francisco 


dye f-Niver 


Among our thousands of customers the present 
demand decidedly favors Reclamation bonds—six per 


liens. This is an unusual rate for such ample 
security. It is a —_ income than one can obtain 
from most other classes of high-grade bonds. 

The high cost of living is forcing many investors 
to seek higher interest returns. Many of our cus- 
tomers are now exchanging through us their low 
income bonds for Reclamation securities. 

The bonds are for $100, $500 and S100, so they 
appeal to both small investors and large. They 
are serial bonds, running from 1 to 20 years, so one 
may make long-time or short-time investments. 

We know of no other bonds which in so many 
ways appeal to the careful investor. 


78 Issues Sold 





_ In the past 16 years we have sold 78 separate 
issues of Reclamation bonds, all passed on farm 
a. Not a dollar of loss has resulted to any 
investor. 


Our own engineers and attorneys—the most 
competent we know—investigate every project on 
which we purchase bonds. An officer of our Com- 
pany constantly resides in the irrigated sections 
watching the projects we finance. 

.Our dominant place in this field of investment 
gives us the pick of all projects. Thus our Re- 
clamation bonds are the cream of the issues. 

, We invite correspondence. Our book on Trriga- 
tion bonds is the best of the kind ever issued. 

_, Every investor, small or large, owes to himself 
its perusal. Cut out this coupon as a reminder to 
write for the book today. 


Sroutndge LNiwver Geo: 


First National Bank Building, Chicago 
111 Broadway, New York 
‘ 50 Congress St., Boston 
First National Bank Bldg., San Francisco 


Please send your-free book on Irrigation Bonds, 





50 Congress St., Boston 
‘@ 111 Broadway, New York 
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8 Apples for $1.00. 6 Pears for $1 00. 

6 Plums for $1 00. 8 Cherries for $1.00. 

12 Peaches for $1 guaran 4 

Write at once forillustrated Catalogue and 
ALLEN L. WOOD, Roches 


J. 
Bargais list. ter, N. Y. 





LAWN FENCE 


SO00RS Many Styles. Sold on trial at 

oholeale prince Save 20 
RA to 30 per cent. Illustrated 
WAL Catalogue free. Write today. 
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7 5c Cactus for 28¢ 


‘ Easiest of all flowers to grow, 
Grow Cacti indoors or out; you can't kill 
them. Immense variety of forms and species. Exqu 
site flowers, 1 to 5 inches wide, in scarlet, yellow, 
purple, etc. We are in the heart of the cactus coun- 4 
try, and ship the strongest plants only. Note thes, 

Introductory Offers—tnis rare 7 
Cactus (Ec. dasyacanthus), »eautifully colored spines, 
— remaaresioe oH 8-inch golden anne price, T5c, 
wi rections for growing, mailed for 
only. 28c " 
Eight small Cacti, assorted, all bloomers, prepaid for $1.00 
Send with order names of two flower-growing friends and we will 
add free sample of our delicious Mexican Cactus Candy. 
Free Catalog. ‘‘Cacti and How to Grow Them."’ Get ¢t today. 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER COMPANY, Department 03. 
Mesilla Park, New Mexico 
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That one word sums 
up the advantages of 
buying Uneeda Biscuit. 


You're sure of their 
quality — sure of their 
flavor—swre of their 
goodness—sure of their 
cleanness and freshness. 
Be sure to say 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


(Never sold in bulk) 


5 g a Package. 
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When I approached him he handed me 
his pistol and said: 

“You are welcome to it, but it will do 
you no good, as I have shot all the cart- 
ridges away, but over at the stockade near 
Franklin, Tenn., I have a valise that has 
got a thousand cartridges in it, and you 
are welcome to those, if you will go after 
them.” 

I said: 

“Thank you for the pistol; I will go after 
the cartridges.” 

In a few weeks later with Forest I went 
to Brentwood Station, captured the fort, 
and got the cartridges, but I never used 
them. I never fired a shot during the war. 
That is a fact. I had just about enough 
to do to look after the men that I had 
engaged. That is the kind of a soldier I 
was. I told the other fellows to do the 
fighting. A great many of them stayed 
at home, and if I had been as smart as they 
were, I might have done the same. 

When the Confederate soldier and the 
Union soldier—we called them ‘‘Yanks”’ 
in that day, and they called us ‘‘ Johnnies”’ 
—met they were always friendly. General 
Coburn asked permission of General Cheat- 
ham and General Polk to present me his 
sword for kindnesses extended to him 
when he was a prisoner of war. I carried 
him from near Franklin to Tullahoma, 
Tenn., and that sword was presented to 
me at Tullahoma. I sent it home with 
the petition that I had, with the signatures 
of General Cheatham and General Polk, 
and I have it yet; and when Grierson made 
his raid through my country and went by 
my father’s house, my wife presented that 
order to his adjutant, and they gave us a 
guard and protected the house. 

Another time a gentleman, who is living 
yet, by the name of Captain Brown, of 
the. Seventh Illinois, and I had a little 
engagement. That Seventh Illinois was 
the meanest regiment I ever saw, for it 
never wanted to quit fighting. TheSeventh 
Illinois and the Second Iowa were the worst 
men I had to fight; but I am glad when I 
see them alive to-day. When we meet, we 
shake hands; we are the best of friends, 
and Captain Brown, of the Seventh Illinois, 
and I have kept up a correspondence ever 
since the war. He is living at Leon, Iowa, 
now; and if you think I am not telling the 
fact you can call.on him and prove it. As 
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spent here in the Senate, I sleep with the 
sword of Damocles hanging over my head. 
We have a problem to settle there that I 
want you to help me settle. I do not ask 
you to agree with me, but I ask you to 
talk with me and listen to what I have to 
say, and, in kindness and friendship, 
want to see Mason and Dixon’s line ob- 
literated from the map of the United States 
and on it the words written ‘‘Our country.” 

I am tired of sectionalism. God knows 
I got enough of it fighting. I do not want 
any more of it. I do.not want to hear any 
speech in the Senate or anywhere else that 
stirs up strife between the old soldiers or 








citizens who are not in the army. 
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I do want to bring about peace. I am 
an old Confederate; you are old veterans, 
perhaps. We disagreed, and you were the 
victors; but we still think our Generals were 
good men and our people were good people; 
and we do not dispute that yours were 
just as good as ours. Our people down 
South are not quarreling over these things 
at all. We have a few blab-mouthed fel- 
lows that always want to make a fuss, but 
they are not even worth ‘‘cussing.’’ So 
I will not use any invectives against them. 
We have them down South; but they are 
not my sort, and I have got more influ- 
ence with the people than they have. I 
talk with them as I talk to you. I tell 
them the truth and the facts, and I tell 
them we have friends here, but they do 
not see things as we do. 

We want you to think well of us, and 
there is no use of calling us traitors. They 
used to .call George Washington a rebel 
and a traitor, but we do not think so our- 
selves; and I do not think any of us fellows 
were traitors, while we may have been 
rebels. I do not deny that. We thought 
we ought to fight for our States, and we 
disagreed just on a little section in the 
Constitution—a very small thing to fight 
ibout, but we made an awful big fuss 
when we got at it. 

Now, nobody can take away the glories 
of either side. A man had as well attempt 
to scale the ramparts of Jehovah and pluck 
from heaven’s diadem God’s brightest star 
as to snatch the laurel from the brow of 
the conqueror or the conquered that stood 
under the apple-tree of Appomattox. 
They go together; they are all famous; 
and there were good:men on, all sides. 
They disagreed, and they fought for it; 
but when one side conquered and the other 
was conquered, we took our oathsof alle- 
giance, and I can hold up my hand before 
high heaven and before this Senate to-day 
and say I have never violated that oath 
that I took to be a good citizen of the 
United States, and I never knew of a sol- 
dier of the Confederacy violating that 
obligation. 

This is my father’s house. I am proud 
to be in it. I am proud to be associated 
to-day with the men whom I see around 
me. I have read the papers and I have 
heard you all abused and censured, but I 
find that this is the finest working body of 
men with whom I have ever been associa- 
ted. I had no idea of the amount of 
work that was incumbent upon a man who 
occupied a seat in this Senate. If he does 
his duty, he has a great amount of labor to 
perform for the benefit of his country— 
of our country. I know no North, no 
South, no East, no West; but love my 
country, every part the best. 

I love Mississippi because it is my home. 
A man always loves his home a little more 
than any other place. I love the particu- 
lar spot where I live better than any other 
spot, and you do the same. We have 
there ties of friendship and love and every- 
thing that we have not anywhere else. 

I come to you to talk of friendship and 
of love for one another. My religion is the 
eleventh commandment of Christ, when 
He said, ‘‘A new commandment I give 
unto you; that yeloveoneanother.”’ That 
is what I want to bring about here; that is 
my object in standing here to-day to talk 
to you as I do. -I want to implant in you, 
just as it is in my heart, a growing love for 
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A scientific remedy which has been 
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the country I live in and the people I live 
with. I live with you all; you are not 
divided from me by Mason and Dixon's 
line, isothermal lines, or any other plagued 
lines. I want to wipe out all lines. That 
is my desire. 

I want to see you join me in taking away 
the bayonets that are on those guns you 
sent down there to a race of people who 
came out of a jungle and are only partially 
civilized. We can not civilize them in 
half a century. We were not civilized in a 
thousand years as we are to-day. 

We do not want to hurt the negro. We 
all love the negro. I want to read you 
here a little sentiment of mine: I have 
got a little book here, and I want to read 
from it and show you just how we feel 
toward the negro. This is my poetry, but 
I will not bore you with much of it, and, 
understand, I am not advertising it either; 
it is not on the market yet. 
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WOOD, HARMON & COMPANY 
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ARCADIA 
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Its aromatic delicacy will surprise you. 

It is the most perfect blend of tobacco you 
ever put in your a gag highest class—it 
stands all by itself, the KING of mixtures. 

A tobacco that your women folks will 
like to have you smoke at home—you may 
never have known the luxury of a pipe 
smoke before. 


SEND 10 CENTS 2207 xahie. 
THE SURBRUG CO..81 Dey Street, New York 








THE OLD BLACK MAMMY 


| ’Tis easy to wander off from my theme 
When traveling over the ground; 
Thro’ evergreen pastures across the bright stream 
When in fancy I wander around, 
And see in the picturé which never grows older 
Tho age chills the blood which never grows colder, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


In fancy I see those good negroes again 
I loved in the days long ago, 

| As they worked in the fields of cotton and grain 
And sung as they chopped with the hoe; 

TI can never forget, wherever I roam, 

The scenes of my childhood and home. 


The dear old black mammy, so gentle and tender, 
So faithful and true to her trust— 
I loved her so well I dared not offend her; 
She is gone, yet I honor her dust. 
From the wells of my heart arise tears of regret; 
Tho she sleeps ’neath the sod, I can never forget. 


She was lovely to me in her colored bandanna 
With which she turbaned her head. 

Her songs were far sweeter than flute or piano 
As she put me to sleep in my bed. 

Her soft crooning voice I can never forget. 

Like an angel in dreams she comes to me yet. 





IN THE BREAD-LINE 


PRESIDENT TaFtT’s recent visit and 
speech to the ‘‘down and outs’”’ at the 
Bowery Mission, New York, has again 
called attention to the valuable work done 
by this agency, not only by the famous 
‘“‘bread-line,” but also by sending men to 
positions on farms and elsewhere through- 
out the country. Four thousand men 
have been thus aided within the last year, 
says John C. Earl, the financial secretary 
of the mission, in asking the public for 
funds to help continue this work. The 
following letter written to Mr. Earl by a 
German office-clerk, out of work since last 
August, throws some light on the life of a 
‘down and outer’’: 

Last Saturday night another poor man, 
who slept beside me in the park, said that 
Mr. John C. Earl, of the Bowery Mission, 
would help me, if I told him my wife was 
sending me money from Germany to come 
back home. I had eaten nothing that day, 
and the police put me off the seat, so I lost 
the other man and walked about all night 
by myself. I could get nothing on Sunday 
to eat, and if you had not given me that 
food on the Monday I think I would have 
died. 

From about August 1o I have been 
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walking from office to office, from factory 
to factory, without result. My money, 
saved during the time I had been working, 
is now already about ten days gone, and 
only with the greatest economy I could 
keep me so long. Since I am ‘‘down and 
out,” I only was eating ‘“‘free lunch.’”’ At 
noon time I would venture into a crowded 
saloon, where the lunchman was too busy 
to see if you had a glass of beer or not, and 
I would take a plate of soup and some bread 
and in the evening I eat cold ‘‘free lunch.” 

The hardest thing for a poor man with- 
out a home is how and where to spend the 
night. After about 5:30 P.M., when the 
offices were closed, I went to the reading- 
room in Cooper Union and stood there, 
usually till 10 o’clock. When there was 
any service in a German Protestant Church, 
I went to church; sometimes I have also 
been in a gospel meeting of the Wesley 
Rescue Mission or the Bowery Mission. 
When it was too cold to walk the streets, 
or raining, I would spend 5 cents for beer, 
if I had it, in a saloon on the Bowery, where 
you can have free lunch and sit the whole 
night for that 5 cents In those saloons 
you can see all classes and characters of 
people—poor men of all ages, sitting sleep- 
ing on a chair, or lying on a newspaper on 
the floor, who I do know would prefer a 
bed to a drink, and who were anxious to 
obtain work of any kind. 

Ihave beenin the Bowery Mission bread- 
line several times. We would stand about 
one hour or more outside, till the doors 
opened, and me and the other poor men 
were all so glad when it was one o’clock; 
hungry and freezing men, all waiting for a 
cup of hot coffee and rolls. You can be- 
lieve me that it is not so agreeable to stand 
one hour or longer ‘outside on the street in 
this winter time, without anything in the 
stomach, freezing and shaking on the whole 
body. Some in this bread-line are well 
educated, and have seen better times, like 
me. Most of the men praised the bread- 
line, and a few were making fun about it. 
I can say, for my part, that no poor man 
can be thankful enough for this institution; 
and how different you feel after having had 
a hot cup of coffee, that makes you feel 
better and warmer! Out of the conversa- 
tion of some men I heard that, after having 
had their cup of coffee and rolls, they would 
try to get back on the end of the line to 
secure another portion. I cannot say if 
they have been lucky in their trial; I never 
was. I went, after having had my portion, 
downtown for to get me the first morning 
paper and look for a position, the same as 
the other men did. | 

I repeat once more that I praise the Lord 
for the night that I heard of you. In my 
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clean face, free of beard till next day. 
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leather case with twelve “ready to 
use” blades of best Norwegian steel. 
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I offer you something that will benefit 
every inch of your body and mind 
through every minute of your life. 


One man awakens on a sunny morn- 
ing and begins to whistle. His less 
cheerful neighbor's first thought is that 
it will rain before night. 

The difference between them is 
bodily, and it makes life an entirely 
different thing to each. 

This difference in menial attitude 
caused by difference in dodily gifis runs 
through all creation. 

The dog is higher than the fish, be- 
cause he has more and betier senses and 
organs. Yor the same reason, the 
savage is higher than the ape. Here 
is the law: 

Each new acuteness of sense, each 
improvement of limb ur vital organ 
brings MORE LIFE. 

This law is as inevitable as gravita- 
tion: The size of your life—your 
power, your enjoyment—is fixed by 
the perfection of your bodily machine. 
That congested liver, that torpid intes- 
tine Ahrusis you down the ladder of evolu- 
tion. ‘That sluggish blood-flow limits 
your power to grow, because it reduces 
you to the level of the animals in which 
the heart is imperfectly developed. 

The correction of such frailties of 
the inner bodily machine is the deep- 
est aim of the THOMPSON COURSE. 


True, it 
increases 
muscular 
strength ; 
but its 
great ben- 
efit is a 
direct re- 
generative 
effect on 
the vital 
organs, > 
which are 
all muscles. 





With that regeneration 
comes, as surely as day comes with 
sunrise, a broadening of life in every: 
direction. 

The THOMPSON COURSE is radi- 
cally different from your present con- 
ception of exercise, and its objects are 


such as no other method achieves. It 
is varied to suit each individual case. 
It takes only a few minutes each day, 
and calls for no dieting, no apparatus, 
no inconvenience, no deprivation from 
the p'easures of life. 

Hundreds of men (who are just as 
intelligent and as busy, and who were 
just as nerve-worn and just as skeptical 
as you) are now urging their friends 
to adopt my Course, because they 
know that it gives a lift in life. 


Will you try my Course one month 
entirely at my risk? 
Send teday for my book ‘‘Human Energy.’’ You will find it very startling and yet obviously true. 
J. EDMUND THOMPSON, 28 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 
































** Behind the Scenes’’ in the 
World’s Most Famous Bohemis 


The Real Latin Quar- 
ter of Paris 


By F. BERKELEY SMITH 


So real are its descriptions 
that the reader feels that he 
has taken an actual trip 
through the Quarter, enjoyed the 
ood cheer at Lavenues, listened to 
the chansons at Marcel Legay's 
looked down upon the giddy w irl 
of the Bal Bullier, a into 
studios, chatted with models, and 
seen every nook and corner of this 
celebrated community. 
John W. Alexander: ‘‘ It is 
the real thing.” 
Frederic Remington: “ You 
have left nothing undone.” 
About roo original drawings and camera ee 
by the Author, and two caricatures in color by the 
French caricaturist Sancha. Ornamen- 
tal Covers. Water-color Frontispiece by F. Hop- 
kinson Smith. 


Pank & Wagnalis Company, Pubs., New York 
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country, Germany, are not so many poor 
men as there are here in this city. Every 
poor man has a home or a bed; also there 
is more work. I have been employed in 
the greatest cities of Germany—in Berlin, 
Hamburg, Cologne, Bremen, etc.—but 
have never seen so many men without work 
as in New York; also, I imagine that it ig 
easier to securea position in the old country; 
therefore I wrote home to my wife for ¢ 
ticket to go back to Germany. 





HE STARTED THE BATTLE OF 
SAN JUAN 


Avucustus Co.tumBus, “the man who 
began the battle of San Juan Hill, the man 
who started the American troops up the 
hill which was to demonstrate the fact that 
foot soldiers could take a scientifically 
fortified position, that was to send the fame 
of American soldiers ringing around the 
world,” has, we are told in the Chicago 
Tribune, just reentered the service. He 
has been out of uniform just six weeks, 
after a service of twenty-six years. 
The Tribune: 


Columbus was a trumpeter in the Twelfth 
infantry during the memorable battle of San 
Juan. Previous to that time he had served 
throughout the West and in Alaska, taking 
part in the Sioux campaigns of 1890 and 
1891, in the Jackson’s Hole Indian war, 
and in half a dozen other incidents that 
brought him under fire. He was a part of 
the force that advanced into the nest at 
Las Guasimas, where the Rough Riders got 
their baptism of fire and Sergeant Hamil- 
ton Fish and half a dozen others were killed; 
at Siboney—‘‘ where we got pretty scared; 
a mule ran away with a field-piece and we 
thought we’d lose it’—and lastly and 
mostly at San Juan. 

Columbus’s version of the battle of San 
Juan is peculiarly interesting. He was at- 
tached as trumpeter to Colonel Humphrey, 
and when the time came for that stirring 
advance, when American arms once more 
should prove their worth, when Roosevelt 
should get material for several interesting 
chapters in his book, etc., Humphrey 
quietly told Trumpeter Columbus to sound 
the charge. 

After this the important part of the battle 
of San Juan, as Columbus sees it, is his own 
story. 

“The battle of San Juan? Well, we went 
up the hill, and it was a hot day, and after 
the battle was over I come across a heavy- 
set man in khaki pants and blue blouse, 
just like the rest of us, and he was laying 
under a tree getting his wind, and beside 
him is a great big piece of chewing-tobacco. 
Now, if you was ever in a battle you’d know 
you get awful thirsty, especially in hot 
weather, and when you get thirsty there 
ain’t anything so good when you can’t get 
water, or anything to drink, as a good chew 
of tobacco. So I went up to this fellow 
under the tree, and I says: ‘What’s 
chances for a chew off your plug, comrade?’ 
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‘Help yourself,’ he says, laughing a little, 
‘It ain’t mine.’ 

“And I did help myself, and I took a 
good big chew, too, enough to last me until 
next time, which I didn’t know when it 
was going to be. Then all of a sudden an 
orderly comes running up, and he says: 
‘Here, you trumpeter, don’t you know 
who you're talking to?’ ‘No,’ I says, ‘I 
don’t, but whoever he is he’s got better 
manners than to talk to a veteran the way 
you do.’ ‘Blast your eyes!’ he says then. 
‘That’s Colonel Roosevelt!’ 

‘Well, I was pretty rattled then, and I 
says: ‘I beg your pardon, Colonel, I didn’t 
know I was talking to an officer.’ 

‘““*Pshaw!’ he says. ‘You got your chew, 
didn’t you? Then why are you:tanding there 
like you’d seen a ghost? You're a good 
soldier, and this is no time to stand on 
formality.’ And he gave me a letter, too, 
to show that he meant it. He was a good 
soldier, Colonel Roosevelt, too, and I’m 
glad to see that he done so well. 

“After the war I went into the marine 
corps. I wanted to try another branch of 
the service, I didn’t like it so well at first, 
but now I know that it’s better. A marine 
gets a chance to go all over the world, 
and a soldier sometimes has to stay at one 


post for his whole enlistment. I was dis- 
charged six weeks ago. I went to my old 
home in Watertown, Wis. I visited 


around with my relatives and old friends, 
and tried to make new acquaintances, but 
I found there wasn’t a single one knew 
how to come to attention. There wasn’t 
a soul I could talk to about the things I 
knew. I was like a stranger,in a strange 
land on the outside, and I hurried to get 
back where I belong. An old veteran 
has got only one place that he can call 
home; that’s in the service. Why, I’ve 
only got one possession in the world that 1 
really treasure; that’s my letter from 
Colonel Roosevelt, testifying that I started 
the battle of San Juan.” 





A LASSOER OF WILD BEASTS 


BuFrFraLto JONES, whom William Max- 
well, writing in the London Daily Mail, 
calls ‘‘the last of the plainsmen,” is about 
to follow an illustrious example and trans- 
fer the scene of his exploits from the 
American prairies to the jungles of Africa. 
Mr. Maxwell shook hands with Jones in 
London ard says he is sorry for the lions in 
East Africa which are to be lassoed to 
prove to the world “that lions may be 
caught by hand instead of being trapt or 
shot."’ We read further: 


After you have shaken hands with Buf- 
falo Jones you believe him capable of any- 
thing. His spare figure is compounded of 
steel and his face is the face of an eagle. 
Sixty-five years abated none of the strength 
and alertness of the last of the plainsmen. 
Mr. Jones is not starting on a new career 
at that age. 

““When I was twelve years old I caught 
my first squirrel. It bit my finger, but I 
sold it for two dollars. Since then I’ve 
been chasing everything on four legs trying 
to get a fortune. And I’mstillatit..... 

“What is-my most exciting adventure? 
Well, my worst time was with buffalo. As 
you know, buffalo was almost extinct. Of 
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HOWARD WATCH 





OU will never again be 
able to buy a Howard 
Watch for as little as 
$35, unless it is one your dealer 
happens to have in stock at 
this writing. 


On February 1st, the E. Howard Watch Works 
discontinued the making of the $35 grade of Howard 
Watch. 

We have here a compact organization of highly skilled 
watch-men. It takes a long time to perfect a Howard 
Watch—cased, timed, permanently adjusted—‘‘seasoned’”’ 
for a lifetime of service. 

In its sixty-five years of History the making of a 
Howard Watch has never been slighted or hurried. 

There are never quite enough Howards to go round. 
Of late the demand is such that we are compelled to 
concentrate on the finer movements. 

As necessity demands we will gradually discontinue 
the less expensive grades—thereby raising the average 
quality-standard of the Howards in use and incidentally 
increasing the value of his investment to every Howard 
owner wherever he may be. 

A Howard Watch is always worth what you pay for it. 

The price of each Howard is fixed at the factory and 
a printed ticket attached—from the 17-jewel (double 
roller escapement) in a “Jas. Boss” or ‘‘Crescent”’ 
gold-filled case at $40.00 to the 23-jewel in a 14-k solid 
gold case at $150. 


E. Howard Watch Works 


Boston, Mass. 
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Concrete 


Concrete Buildings for Less Money 4 


obtained by using Hy-Rib Steel Sheathing plastered with 
cement mortar. So simple that hed own men or local 
contractors can apply it. Merely set up the Hy-Rib 





sheets, apply the cement mortar, and the slab is 
complete. Nocentering or studs are required. 
Hy-Rib is a Kahn System Product. 





Use Hy-Rib for Roofs, Siding, and Floors of Factories, Shops, Ware- 
houses and Residences—for Partitions, Ceilings, Furring, etc., of Office 
and Store Buildings. Saves insurance, repairs and painting. 


Cannot Rot or Rust. Write today for free Hy- Rib catalogue 







TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., 536 Trussed Concrete Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Mr.W.L. Austin, Vice- 
Pres.and Chief Engineer 
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Philadelphia, a mechan- 
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reputation, says: 

















signer of machinery for 
over thirty-seven years, 
I can appreciate the 
AutoStrop Safety Razor 
as being the perfection 
of simplicity. When I 
first saw one I immedi- 
ately fell in love with it, 
as I recognized the un- 
mistakable evidence of 
careful original thought. 

“It isso handy, reliable 
and delightful to use that 
I do not see how anyone 
can enjoy shaving with- 
out it.” 


Try It Free 
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No dealer can lose 
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he should have any _ expense for years, 





















































This Noted Engineer, 


Mr. Austin, Vice exchange it or refund him his cost, 
President and Chief don’t be timid about asking a dealer to xe 


Locomotive Works, doit. It’s profit in his cash register. 
Men who ‘do things” act—act quick. 
ical engineer of national No procrastination. 


** Having been a de- dealer. ‘Phone or write him to send 






RABOR 
Quick@Handy 
Great 


(Dealers Read This, Too) ‘’phone or write now. 
Consists of heavily silver-plated self- Razor Company, 346 
anything by selling  stropping razor, 12 fine blades and horse- Fifth Ave., New York; 
small handsome case. 233 Coristine Building, 
on 30 days’ freetrial. If Price $5.00, which is your total shaving Montreal, Canada; 61 


razor returned, we_ six months to a year. London. 


FAR QUICKER, HANDIER THAN A NO-STROPPING RAZOR 






of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia. 


“The Slaughter | of 
the Innocents” 


is a book. Whoever 
wants to know what he 
doesn’t know about sha- 
ving, wants it. Really, 
what it tells you is what 
you don’t know. 

Whoever wants to 
shave himself as well as 
the head barber can, 
wants it, too, It does 
teach you this trick. 

And whoever wants 
to laugh much, wants 
it—in large lots. For 
“The Slaughter of the 
Innocents” is no freight 
train schedule. 

It's free, though it 
should not be. Will 
you put off sending and 
forget it, or will you 
send for it now, while 
Safety Razor on trial— you have it in mind. 
AutoStrop SaFety 


on trial. He’s glad to 


No ‘to-morrow ” 
wait to call on your 


as one blade often lasts New Oxford Street, 


Strops, Shaves, Cleans 
without Detaching Blade 


























Have you anything for sale which can 
be used in a church or parsonage? 


The Readers Exchange 
Church Supply Bureau 


in THE HOMILETIC REVIEW offers 
the surest way of reaching 27,000 of the coun- 
try’s leading ministers of all denominations at 
a cost of only 3 cents per word. Write for in- 
formation to THE READERS EXCHANGE, care of 


THE HOMILETIC REVIEW 
44-60 East 23d Street New York City, N. Y. 







































































FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 
Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 


With Rosenthal’s Practical 
pee 







guistry 
You hear the Living Voice ofa Native Pro- 
fessor Pronounce exch Word and Phrase. 


A few minutes daily practice, at spare moments, gives 
thorough conversational mastery of a foreign language. 
Send for Interesting Booklet and Testimonials. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 














802 Metropolis Building, Broadway and 16th St., New York 
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ing in New shoes. ‘In a Pinch, use Allen 
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der toShake into yourShoes,forTired, 
Makes walking easy. aware 4 | Se a 


Ease.” everywhere, 25c. Do no abacagh a taiooe. 


This signature Learn for yourself why 


EASE. For FREE 
Tal fia address 
— 


ALLEN’ $ FOOT-EASE Sousenamnisoest hice ¢ 
Qa SOC 3 written praisesof Alien « 


on every box. 
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the original herds only eighty-two animals 
were saved, and of these I captured fifty- 
eight. The herd at Banff, in Canada, was 
bred from my captives, and in 1891 I 
brought to England the buffalo that Mr. 
Leyland keeps in Northumberland. - 

“T had tied a rope round the neck of my 
Kentucky horse so that he could not get 
away to the wild horses, and had lassoed a 
calf, when the mother came for me. There 
was I pivoting round the calf. I fired three 
shots from my revolver, but could not 
touch the cow till she came right up to the 
horse’s tail. It was a close call. In 1885 I 
caught eight calves in one run with wolv es 
in thousands following the herd. Now, 
wolves, unless desperate through hunger, 
will not attack a man, and will avoid any- 
thing that gives his scent as they fear a 
trap. When I had caught and tied up one 
calf I pulled off my coat and tucked it 
under the animal. Under the second, I put 
my vest, under the third my hat, under the 
fourth and fifth my boots, under the sixth 
and seventh my socks. Having no more 
garments to spare, I held the eighth calf.” 

“‘And how do you expect to get on with 
the African lion?’’ I asked. 

“Well, the African lion is a difficult 
problem, but it’s got to be solved. I'll 
catch him all right, and Scull will take his 
picture all right. But what will happen 
after that I don’t pretend to know, being 
a hunter and not a prophet. I am taking 
my branding-irons, and the lions I don’t 
want I’ll brand and turn loose again to fight 
another day. I shall try the rhinoceros, 
and the buffalo tco if I can get him out of 
the bush. I am taking with me ten of the 
best American-trained horses and twelve 
hounds of various breeds, some of which I 


|have bought in this country. My lassoes 


are of Russian hemp hard twisted, so that 
they go through the air with the least pos- 
sible resistance. Tho no thicker than a little 
finger, my lasso will hold up a weight of 
two tons. When I have made a capture I 
tie it up with rope, through which runs 
steel wire.” 

Incredible tho this adventure may ap- 
pear, I somehow believe that Buffalo Jones 
will succeed. Such is the tribute to his 
strong and calm personality. 





ATTACKED BY A WOUNDED BUCK 


One Colonel Parker of Clarion County, 
Pa., had an experience once with a broken- 
legged buck that he considers the liveliest 
adventure of his life. He was in a sleigh, 
and about half a mile from his home, when 
he saw the big animal in an open spot in the 
woods a few feet from the road. He was a 
fine specimen, but seemed to be sick. 
Colonel Parker decided to try to drive it 
home with him and shelter it and feed it 
with his cattle. With this beneficent pur- 
pose he tied his horse by the roadside and 
‘“‘walked back to make the effort toward 
inducing the buck to go along and be cared 
for.” The New York Sun reports the 
Colonel as telling the story thus: 

As I neared the buck he began to show 
the first sign that he knew of my presence 
thereabout, and when I was within two or 
three paces of where he stood kis recogni- 
tion of the fact that I was there became 





so positive that I at once saw that he didn’t 
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jntend to accept my services. The hair on 
the buck’s back had bristled up as I ap- 
proached him, his ears were laid back flat 
along his head, and his eyes glared fiercely. 
From 2 gaunt, half-famished looking 
animal, apparently indifferent to his sur- 
roundings or his fate, he had suddenly 
become fierce and defiant. I took a step 
backward as the preliminary tactics to a 
retreat and the buck immediately sprang 
toward me. 

On the opposite side of the narrow 
road was a stump six or seven feet high. 
I cleared the road at one jump and dodged 
behind that stump. Peering around it 
I saw the buck coming, and saw also that 
his right hind leg was broken and was 
dragging helplessly. Then the buck’s 
dogged fierceness was explained. There 
is no fiercer animal than a wounded buck. 
I knew that I was in for an undoubtedly 
lively time for I couldn’t depend on that 
broken hind leg to be very much of a han- 
dicap. If it had been a broken fore leg the 
case would have been different. A deer 
with a fore leg disabled is as good as down 
and out. A disabled hind leg will hinder 
it scarcely at all in handling itself. 

Well, this wounded buck started right 
in to give me a lively chase ’round and 
‘round that stump. For five minutes we 
circled around the stump, the buck’s 
activity and vitality belying his appear- 
ance. I had no weapon, not even a pocket 
knife, but there was an ax in my sleigh. 
How to get at the ax, tho, was the puzzle. 
The sleigh was fifty yards away, but 
between it and the stump were several 
trees at irregular distances, but no two 
of them closer than ten feet. They were all 
small trees too, the timber having been 
pretty well thinned out. 

It was plain to me that I couldn’t put 
in a great deal more time speeding around 
that stump. My only chance was to make 
a break from the stump to the nearest 
tree and so on from tree to tree until I 
could get to the sleigh and secure my 
ax. With that I had no doubt that I 
could end the battle quickly. 

I made the break, but when I got to 
and jumped behind the first tree on my 
course, which was not more than fifteen 
feet away, the buck’s antlers grazed my 
back. I had expected tight work, but that 
it would be so close was more than I had 
calculated on. But I succeeded in dash- 
ing from one tree to another until I had 
only to get to the tree to which my horse 
was tied, and that was only the width of 
the roadway, my sleigh being on the side 
of the road I had first seen the buck on. 

I had felt that my uncomfortable and 
perilous experience would soon be at an end, 
but I hadn’t taken the feelings and dis- 
position of my horse into account. I 
made the dash across the road and reached 
the tree all right, but as the furious buck 
sprang into the road the horse gave a 
jump, the halter strap snapt and away 
went horse, sleigh, axe, and all. 

I had no time to think of that, tho, 
for I was now in full sight of the buck and 
he was coming like a locomotive. I 
turned to jump behind the tree, but I didn’t 
get there. The buck struck me just be- 
hind my hind suspender buttons and lifted 
me so I cleared a snowdrift that extended 
along that side of the road. I landed on 
top of a snow bank. The crust was stiff 
enough to hold me and I went sliding on 





That was thousands of years ago— 
and the lamp was only a myth. But 
so wonderful that the story has en- 
dured to this day. 


The Bell telephone is far more won- 
derful—and it is a reality. 

It is the dream of the ages, come 
true. In the office, in the home it 
stands, as commonplace in appear- 
ance as Aladdin’s lamp. 

By it the human voice—the truest 
expression of personality, ability, and 
character—is carried from place to 





Everyday Magic 


Aladdin’slamp transported its owner 
from place to place in the twinkling of 
an eye. 


place instantly and accurately. And 
human powers are thus extended as 
if by magic. 


All other means of communication 
are cold and colorless in comparison. 
By the telephone alone is the human 
quality of the human voice carried 
beyond ‘the limitations of unaided 
hearing. 


The Bell System has provided this 
wonderful faculty for all the people. 

The whole country is brought to- 
gether by the Bell policy of universal 
service ; and the miracle of telephone 
talk is repeated six billion times a 
year. 


The Bell Long Distance telephone puts a man in 
intimate touch with new resources, new possibilities. 
Gne Policy, One System, Universal Service—these 
make every Bell Telephone the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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Plain Words 
From a Painter 


To a House-Owner. 





better than bankers, lawyers or merchants, 
the way people trust them,” said an old 
painter to a property-owner who had 
called him in to tell him why his paint- 
ing had gone wrong. 
@ “Painters will average just as high in 
skill and honesty as any class, perhaps,” 
: he continued, “but don’t think that good 
painters have no unworthy competitors. We have fakirs to 
contend with in our trade as much as you do in yours. And 
you property-owners make it hard for those of us who try to 
do the right thing. You leave everything to the painter. 
@ “But what painter? The man who bids lowest. What do 
you expect the cheapest man in the bunch will do to you 
when you leave it all to him? Of course you get stung 
sometimes, 
@ “There is nothing much wrong with this job except that 
the — used a substitute for pure white lead and did his 
work too hurriedly. I suppose he had to do it in order to 
make anything on what you paid him.” 
@ The old painter was right. Specify pure white lead 
guaranteed by the “Dutch Boy Painter” for all your painting 
and give the good painters in your community an even 
Then allow them time to do the work right. It 
a da the end. 

e a step toward being paint-wise (and money-wise) by 
asking us for “Dutch Boy Paint Adviser No.R.” Includes 
information on painting, decoration (in the house and out), 
flower and shrubbery arrangement, etc., a most valuable 
collection of booklets—free. 


Our Pure White Lead (‘‘Dutch Boy Painter” trade mark) is now packed in stee! 
kegs, dark gun-metal finish, instead of in oak kegsas heretofore. Ask your dealer 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An office in each of the following cities: 
New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
(john T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 
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CORRECTNESS OF SPEECH 


Get ‘‘A Desk-Book of Errors in English” 
By F. H. Vizetretry. Price, 75¢; by mail 
83c. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 


IS HALF THE BATTLE 

























TYPEWRITERS maxes 


All the Standard Machines Sold or Rented Any- 
where at {to 4 M’f’r’s Prices, allowing Rental 
to Apply) on Pr’ Shipped with privilege of 
examination. 6@ Write for Illustrated Catalog V. 


Typewriter Emporium,92-94 Lake St.,Chicago 















SUBSCRIPTION BOOK PUBLISHERS 

















Do you get your business for less than 5%? 
If not, write us and we will gladly show you 
a successful method of securing gilt edge 
subscription orders at a cost of less than 5%. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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over it, striking the ground ten 

the other side of it. The blow and hee 
ing knocked the breath out of me and the 
fall hurt me considerably, but the incident 
doubtless saved my life. 
The buck, in his eagerness to vet at me 
where I lay, mounted the snowbank. The 
crust broke beneath his sharp hoofs and 
all three of his sound legs instantly became 
as useless to him as was his broken leg 
He sank into the snow to his 


belly, and 
altho he showed his fury by threshing 
his great antlers on the snow and by loud 
fierce snorts of anger, he was helpless. 
I got up and limped home as fast as | could. 
I met my son on the way, the horse reach- 
ing home without me having naturally 


alarmed my family. He went back with 
me and got his gun and went to the spot 
where I had so luckily escaped from the 
buck and put the poor creature out of its 
misery. 





BICYCLE VS. TIGER 


Wuite Mr. Henry Gilbert was making a 
walking-trip around the world a few years 
ago he had a little experience with an 
Indian tiger, which he will never forget. 
Near a place called Nagpur he fell in with 
an Englishman who had a bicycle. To 
break the monotony of the constant tramp- 
ing, he borrowed the machine for a ride 
of a few miles. Tho he had been warned of 
tigers, he started cff. After a while he 
felt tired, set his bicycle against a bush, lay 
down, and finally went to sleep. According 
to Tit-Bits (London), which relates the 
story, he was suddenly awakened by a 
curious noise. Looking up drowsily he 
beheld only thirty yards away “‘the fierce 
and wicked head and long, lithe, striped 
body of an immense tiger.” To quote Mr. 
Gilbert’s own words: 


Whether he detected my presence I can 
not say, but he remained motionless for 
some time. It seemed absolutely impos- 
sible for me to think of escaping by means 
of the bicycle, for it was at least twenty 
yards from me; and how could I possibly 
reach it and make my way to the high-road 
without attracting the notice of the ter- 
rible animal, who in two or three bounds 
would be upon me? 

Presently I saw him drop his head and 
begin to lap the water. As he raised his 
head again I knew that one single false 
movement on my part must inevitably 
attract his notice. Following every move- 
ment of the huge monster with terrible 
anxiety, I was at length relieved to see h'm 
apparently about to return into the jungle 
whence he had come; but, alas! some 
little bird moved in the bushes around me 
and the effect was instantaneous. The 
tiger stopt suddenly and wheeled around 
like lightning, his great eyes fixt intently 
upon the very spot where I lay. 

He paused for a moment, and then, to 
my indescribable horror, commenced to 
creep slowly in my direction. Presently he 
got so close that I was only able to distin- 
guish his movements by the crackling of the 
leaves and twigs as he crept along. I now 
felt that my case was quite hopeless. 
“Nothing,” I said to myself, despairingly, 
“can save me from a dreadful death.’ 
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such cases—only a mere fraction of time 


after these despairing thoughts, 1 con- 
ceived the desperate idea of making a 
dash for the bicycle. 

Leaping to my feet, I fairly hurled my- 
self in the direction of the bicycle. I threw 
myself upon it, and with the impetus so 
gained began to glide swiftly along—even 
before my feet touched the pedals—literally 
racing the tiger for dear life. The very 
instant I got fairly under way I heard the 
huge beast make his first leap in my direc- 
tion. The fourth leap of the tiger brought 
him to within about six yards of my back 
wheel, and altho I was going as fast as a 
first-class bicycle can travel, a sixth leap 
almost brought the claws of the monster 
within striking-distance of my back tire. 
But still I pedaled away desperately. 

Just at this moment I saw in front of me 
another straight road opening before me. 
You may judge of my terror, however, 
when I tell you that, as soon as I had turned 
into this new road, I beheld, lying right 
across my path, a huge tree that had fallen 
through decay. I charged the object head- 
long, and just before crashing into it I 
leapt from the machine and scrambled over 
recklessly, feeling certain that the tiger was 
gaining. It goes without saying that I 
literally threw myself into the saddle again 
with frantic energy, and pedaled away 
from the inexorable monster. I heard the 
tiger leap over the fallen tree, and, sick at 
heart, I realized that if the chase lasted 
much longer I should havé to give up. 

Greatly to my relief, however, a short 
distance in front on my left I saw yet.an- 
other road, and a ray of hope came to me as 
I noticed a steep descent. This I entered 
upon like an arrow, and a minute or so 
later put fifty or sixty yards between my 
pursuer and myself. I was pretty well 
done for, however—so much so, that at one 
time I felt I must fall out of the saddle. 

A little farther along I looked round, but 
the tiger was nowhere to be seen; he had 
given up the chase. 





A WRITER OF SEVEN THOUSAND 
HYMNS 


Tus is Mrs. Frances Jane Van Alstyne, 
better known as Fanny Crosby. Blind and 
ninety years old this month, she is stili full 
of fun and life, and still writes, according 
to a brief sketch in the March Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Indeed, ‘‘she laughingly 
Says that she intends to live to be 103, for 
her mother lived to be 102, and she thinks 
she can improve on that record.’’ We read 


further : 


Every little while some mercenary book- 
hawker tries to sell a few extra copies of 
Miss Crosby’s books by telling the prospec- 
tive purchaser a woful tale, ‘‘Buy a book 
to help the poor blind writer who is starv- 
ing in a little garret up in Connecticut,” 
is the heart-moving utterance with which 
he hopes to coax forth money for his own 
profit. The purchaser buys the volume, 
and then, if he is curious, consults some 
publisher or friend of Miss Crosby who 
knows the facts. 

“Is it true that New England’s great 
hymn-writer is starving?” he inquires. 

“Not at all,” is the response. ‘She is 
on the pension list of at least one publishing 
firm and receives weekly from them a sub- 
stantial check. This firm paid $300 to fur- 
nish a room for her, where she is living with 





The Carbon-Copy 
Test that Proves 
the Superiority of 
the work produced 
by the Monarch. 


Try this experiment: Take 
several-sheets of writing paper 
with carbons between; place 
them on a flat surface and 


examine your carbon copies. 
enough but the others will be 


the Monarch Typewriter. 


paper with a quick tap—not a slow 


is a mechanical fact, and is one 
Monarch Typewriter. 
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own Office. 
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Monarch Typewriter Building 


300 Broadway, New York 


CANADIAN OFFICES: 
Toronto: Montreal. 








Branches and dealers 
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world. 





dro 
a lead pencil, point down, from a height of 18 or 20 inches. 
Note the clearness of the dot, even on the bottom sheet. 
make a dot by pressing the pencil into the paper, and then 


The top one will show clear 


Monarc 


This simple demonstration illustrates the light touch principle of 
The action of the Creeping Fulcrum of the 
Monarch typebar is such that it throws the type face against the 


sions on the maximum number of carbon copies. 


Monarch “‘Light Touch”’ is more than a mere talking point. It 


We are always glad to demonstrate this and 
other valuable features of the Monarch, and request those interested 
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Perfect points make easy 


’ writing. Elastic—not 
brittle. ‘Don’t balk or splatter. 


Steel Pens 


Astyle for every purpose. S: le card 
of 12, all different, for6 cents postage, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO.. 349 Broadway, N. Y, 








Awarded Medals—Chicago 1893, Buffalo 1901 


ENCLISH - GERMAN - FRENCH 
ITALIAN - SPANISH 


(t enables anyone to learn any language in the easiest, 
simplest, most natural way. ‘The Cortinaphone Method 
make 
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You receive all important papers and the Mort- 

gage is assigned to you when you invest your funds 

in our First Farm Mortgages 54% & 6% perannum, 
Write for booklet ** A.” 

E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 












s language study a pleasure and at the same time gives 
von a practical speaking knowledge. 
F IDEAL HOME STUDY METHOD 

Our free booklet tells all 
about the Cortinaphone 
Method and the Cortina 
courses, also our easy pay- 

ment plan. 
i Write for it to-day 

h Cortina Academy of Languages 
cB Established 1882 

Cortina Bidg. 

44 W. 84th St., N.Y. 
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Blue Hoar 


PEDIGREED tobacco for 
the man who appreciates the 
superlative in pipe smoking. 

A mixture of exquisite flavor that 
once tried never loses its charm. 
When you smoke it, you will know 
why it is one of the most expensive 
brands on the market. 


The secret of the remarkable flavor of 
Blue Boar is the perfection of its blend. 
In exactly the right proportions to produce 
the perfect result—this tobacco combines 
full-flavored, mellow Burley with Vir- 
ginia to brighten it and rich, pungent 
Latakia to give it added zest. 


The flavor of Blue Boar is made all 
the more delightful by the unique way in 
which the different tobaccos are ‘‘rough 
cut.’’ Each kind is cut or broken in the 
way best suited to bring out its character- 
istic taste. The ‘‘rough cut’’ also pre- 
vents all possibility of clogging the pipe 
or burning the tongue. 


Finally, Blue Boar is vacuum packed 
—so that not a particle of the natural 
moisture—the rare flavor of the blend— 
can evaporate and be lost. All the full- 
flavored mellowness and spicy richness of 
the tobacco reaches your pipe unimpaired. 


SEND FOR TRIAL CAN 


slightly less than regular size will be sent 
é ou at may omer cass to enable you to my it. 

or only in t' ‘Way can you appreciate 
its delightful fiavor. 

Send 10 cents to cover postage and 
wrapping. Write name and address plainly. 
Also please give, if you will, name and 
address of your dealer. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 
111 Fifth Avenue New York 





MUSIC LESSONS BY MAIL 


successfully taught in your own home. Our lessons are so sim- 
ple and easy that a 12 year old child can learn them. Write to- 
day for our FREE booklet which tells how to learn to play piano, 
organ, violin, mandolin or any other instrument. International 


Sehool of Music, 98 Fifth Avenue, Dept, 28, New York City 





—9,059-Word Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free illustrated 
,059-word Business Booklet which tells how priceless 
siness Experience, squeezed from the lives of 112 big. broad, 
brainy business men may be made yours—yours to boost your 
salary, to increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 

—How to manage a business 

—How to sell goods 
—How to get money by mail 
—How to buy at rock-bottom 
—How to collect money 
—How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handle men 
—How to get and hold a 


ion 
—How to advertise a 


iness 
—How to devise office methods 
Sending for this free book involves you in no obligatiun, yet it may 
be the means of starting youona career. Surely you will 
not deny yourself this privilege, when it involves only the risk of 
®postal—a pennv! Simply sav “‘Send on your 9,059-word Book 
let."" Send toSYSTEM, Dept 41.919 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicas 


her relatives. She will be supported the 
rest of her life whether she works or not, and 
when she dies this firm will bury her.” . . 

No career in American history resembles 
hers. She has written between six thou- 
sand and seven thousand hymns. She has 
had one hundred and five different noms 
de plume because her publishers said they 
did not want to have the same name oppo- 
site every hymn in the book. When she 
lived in New York she used to write ten 
or twelve hymns every week. 

Her versatility is amazing. She can com- 
pose music, and has set to music one of her 
ownhymns. Her husband was a musician, 
and composed the music for a number of her 
hymns. He, too, was blind, but the two 
used to go about New York together with- 
out assistance. One of their friends jo- 
kingly said to him: ‘‘You know what the 
Bible says about the blind leading the 





blind.” ‘‘ Well, it doesn’t apply here,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘We travel side by side.” 
FLYING IN THE DESERT 


AN aviation meet in Egypt, on the edge 
of the Arabian Desert! Aeroplanes in the 
land of the Pharaohs and the Sphinx! 
Yet, since trolley cars and automobiles 
have reached the Orient, why not the 
flying-machine? In the London Daily 
Mail, Mr. H. Hamilton Fyfe gives some 
idea of the discomforts of an air tournament 
at Heliopolis: 


Of all the difficult places to reach com- 
mend me to the aviation ground at 
Heliopolis. However near you get to it you 
always have to trudge on foot through 
weary distances of desert sand. Sand! 
You think perhaps you know what sand is. 
Unless you have been in the desert you 
know nothing whatever about it. 
day at Heliopolis you change your clothes, 
every stitch you haveon. You take a bath. 
You soak; you scrub. Yet when you have 
drest again in an entirely fresh outfit, you 
still feel as if you had only just come home 
and were as dusty asever. No matter what 
color our clothes are when we start out spick 
and span from Cairo, we return a uniform 
gray from top to toe. Our boots and our 
suits and our hats and our faces are all the 
same. 


The writer continues: 


Do not imagine that ‘‘the desert’’ is an 
exaggeration or merely a manner of speak- 
ing. Here I am in the grand-stand. Be- 
fore me, straight ahead and away to the 
tight, stretches the genuine Arabian desert. 
Over yonder is the old caravan route to 
Suez. For hundreds of miles there is 
nothing but sand. We are on the edge of 
this abomination of desolation. Heliopolis 
is an “‘oasis town”’ of fine white villas and 
hotels between four and five miles from 
Cairo. It has risen out of the sand as if by 
magic. All around it stretches the gray 
shimmering waste of dryness and dust. 
To the left the eye is refreshed by a grateful 
expanse of green flatness that is the Nile 
Delta, where the water of the great river 
has turned the wilderness into a region of fer- 
tile plenty. But here where we are, there are 
no trees, no grass, no greenness. Only sand. 

Yet to savor the strange contrast between 
these flying-machines, the latest words of 
progress, and this ancient Bible-land, with 
the bulk of its population looking just the 
same as they have done for hundreds; 
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We Manufacture 
THE LATEST AND BEST £ 


MUSIC ROLLS 


For 65 Note 
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your Piano. Write for free 
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and Classical Music. 
When buying Player Piano 
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United States Music Company 
Factory and General Offices 
1929-37 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Retail Store— 146 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Also All Latest Music for Electric Pianos, 











Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. 
Rhodesia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tas 
mania (landscap~), Jamaica (waterfalls), etc., 
10c. 100 dif. Jap., N.Zid,etc., Se. Big isl, coupons, 
atc., Free! We Buy Stamps. HUSSMAN STAMPCO., St. Louis, Mo, 











Holstein Cow’s Milk 
Makes Baby Grow 


The bottle baby with the best chance to grow is 
the baby brought up on Holstein Cow’s Milk, the milk 
that contains the tremendous vitality of the Holstein 
Cow. The Holstein baby is always fat, rosy and smil- 
ing, and easily over the dangerous periods of 


ood. 

The Holstein baby is geet free from indigestion 
and intestinal troubles, because Holstein Cow’s Milk 
is very similar in composition to human milk, comes 
clean from the cow, and hence is easily digested. Con- 
sult your physician as to its modification, but be sure 
you use only Holstein Cow’s Milk. 

This milk should be liberally used by the whole 
family—the more you drink of it, the less you will have 
to use the medicine chest. 

Have your dealer supply you with this milk. If he 
cannot, send us his name and address as well as your. 
own, and we will oy you to 4 Holstein Cow’s Milk 
in your owntown. Otr booklet, the Story of Holstein 
Milk, is most interesting and informative. Sent free 
to any address on request. 





Holstein-Friesian Association 
3LA Bldg., B Vi 


1h nt 
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possibly taousands, of years—to get the full 
effect of this meeting of East and West, it 
was well worth coming all this way. Cairo 
js a city of contrasts, but never has it 

resented any so piquant as this. Come 
outside the ground a moment. All along 
the vallof planks which surrounds the aero- 
drome there are natives peeping through 
the cracks in the wood. That one in a 
long flowing garment of whiteis a Bedouin; 
next to him is a huge Nubian with a face 
that shines like a freshly blacked boot; 
then a lean Arab in a ragged blue robe, be- 
neath which his bare feet show up dark and 
uncanny against the light sand. The chat- 
tering group a little farther on are Syrians. 
Beyond them walks a Coptic priest in 
voluminous veils of black. Close to him is 
a family of Egyptians. The mother, 
wearing the regulation black dress and 
yashmak up to her eyes, is carrying an 
almost naked baby in the manner peculiar 
to Egypt. The child sits astride her left 
shoulder, kicking its plump, dusky little 
legs. 

‘ite father wears the tarbush, or red fez, 
which, worn by the great majority of well- 
to-do natives, makes the streets as gay Here 
asin Turkey. His wrapper of cloth reveals 
European boots, but otherwise he is Orien- 
tal all through. Most of the men outside 
here belong to the poorer class and wear 
turbans. Every variety is to be seen. 
Some have their heads so muffled up that 
they seem to be wearing half a dozen. On 
the other hand, in spite of the heat, many 
are bare-headed. Among them wander 
sellers of unspeakable refreshments, calling 
attention to their wares by a: melancholy 
nasal cry. Over there is a group squatting 
round a pipe-player. But up goes Rougier 
soaring high into the blue and they jump up 
pointing excitedly and calling to one an- 
other-in harsh Arabic, a language which 
must be spoken apparently as if you were 
always in a violent rage. Altho the sun is 
beating down fiercely, many have long 
mufflers wound about their throats. Well, 
they will be glad of them in an hour or two. 
As soon as the sun goes down it grows quite 
cold. 

At sunset I find it hard to watch the 
aeroplanes. The sky goes through a whole 
series of the most gorgeous color effects 
imaginable. From the setting orb there 
radiate a full half-circle of streamers of 
crimson cloud, heavily dusted with gold. 
I think Herbert Spencer in his autobiogra- 
phy mentions these as asunset phenomenon 
special to Egypt. .Over the Delta to the 
north the sky is an exquisitely peaceful 
greeny blue. Eastward the reflected glow 
dyes the whole horizon rosy red. Then 
suddenly the sun dips, and it is dark 
almost at once. 

Now begins the rush to get away, the 
trudge backward through the sand, the 
search for ene’s car amid a yelling mob of 
native ‘‘linkmen” and a seething mass of 
vehicles. 





An Appropriate Name.—‘‘What’s that 
you call your mule?”’ 

“T call him ‘Corporation,’’’ answered the 
old colored man. 

“How did you come to give him sucha 
name?”’ 

‘‘F’um studyin’ de animal an’ readin’ de 
papahs. Dat mule gets mo’ blame an’ 
abuse dan anyt’ing else in de township, an’ 
goes ahead havin’ his own way jes desame,”’ 
—Washington Star. 








for new ideas and improvements are buying 
steel office furniture. Some are even dis- 
carding wood and putting in Everlast steel 
office furniture. 
If you are up-to-the-second in your office man- 
ment, you will investigate this subject of steel 
office furniture at once. 
The hest way to investigate is to let us send 


gx HE big business concerns which are keenest 


—-for it is steel. Pull an 
Everlast drawer out its 
full Jength; stand a 200- 
pound man in the extreme 
_— of ee — and 
the weight will not spring 
it a fraction of an inch. 


NO DEPRECIATION TO 
CHARGE OFF — Lasts as 
long as your business 
lasts. In fifty years no 
depreciation, only a few 
scratches easily repaired. 


DRAWERS SLIDE SILENT 
AND LIGHT—The heavier 
the load the smoother the 
action. Loaded full capac- 
ity or with fifty pounds, 
you can pull them out by 
asilk thread. Being of 
suspension roller-bearin; 
construction and padd 
with solid rubber, there’s 
absolutely no noise from 
sliding of drawers, 


DRAWERS CAN’T SWELL 
AND STICK— Damp 
weather makes your wood 
files stick, so do heavy 
folders. You know all this. Everlast drawers 
can’t stick because built of cold rolled steel 
and because action is on steel rails, 

HOW MUCH YOU SAVE by purchasing 
Everlasts instead of other files is readily ap- 


OU not only want Everlast vertical files 

but you want Everlast desks (flat or roll 

top), Everlast tables, document files, etc., 

etc. They’re all made of steel; last forever 
cost no more than good wood office furniture and 
are finished in exact imitation of all woods. - 








King Steel In The Office 


EVERLAST 


NEW STEEL VERTICAL LETTER FILE 





Get this Free Book on Steel Office Furniture 


Everything for the Office in Steel 
JAMESTOWN METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Please deliver to our office one Makers of Special Steel Erguin- Namie. .....ccceressssvccsccccveters 


EVERLAST Vertical Letter File, freight, ment for Public Buildings, Banks 
cartage and all charges prepaid, for thirty and Corporations. 


days’ free trial. If satisfactory, we areto Office,18 West T wenty-seventh Fe REET TTUTE EES Cvesdese 
pay $32.50 for it. * = not, you are to re- Street, lain Office: 

move it from our office at your expense 303 Steel Ave. ; fe 

and free of all charges to us. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. = if , aby es 2: 


* In the following States add 15% to above price: Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Utah, Arizona, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, California. 


you an Everlast Steel Vertical File on 3 days’ free 
trial, as ee below. 

After using it a few weeks you will send for 
more. You may even abandon all your wood files. 
Not only that, but you’ll want all the other Everlast 
office appliances and furniture. 

To put it off means to forget it. So tear off 
and sign the coupon below and send it to us now 
while you have it in mind, 


parent. Other files wear 
out while Everlasts don’t, 


HAS HANDY LOCKING 
DEVICE— Touching a but- 
ton locks all drawers. 
Costs a little extra. 


HAS INGENIOUS FOLDER 
COMPRESSOR which 
presses letters smoothly 
and firmly almost as a 
letter press. Slides sleekly 
on metal runway—a 
touch sends it back and 
forth or sets it solid and 
rigid at any point. 
ROACH, RAT AND VER- 
MIN PROOF because 
_made of steel and fitted 
as closely as a safe. 


FINISHED TO MATCH ANY 
FURNITURE so that you 
can’t tell which is the 
mahogany and which the 
Everlast or which is the 
oak and which the ever- 
last. All woods imitated 
perfectly. Everlast files 
are olive green. Other 
finishes a few dollars 
extra, The beautifully finished enamel is baked 
on and can’t come loose. ; 

ALL SYSTEMS FIT THE EVERLAST— Simply 
transfer your present folders and guides into the 
Everlast, 


Write for “‘ Everlast Office Furniture,” our new 
and eameryt a | illustrated booklet. It will tell you 
all about all Everlast steel office furniture and all 
about the newest ideas in office furniture. Get 
i pen and post-card now before you forget it. 

’s very important to you. 


New York 














Bronze Memorial Tablets 


Designs and Estimates Furnished 
ids WILLIAMS, INC., Bronze Foundry, 556 
est 27th Street, New York (casters of the Bronze 
Doors Congressional Library, Washington, Bronze 
Doors Boston Public Library). Send for our maga- 
zine “ American Art in Bronze and Iron,” illustrating 
cast bronze memorial tablets, free. 





VIRGINIA COUNTRY CURED HAMS 


Have been unequalled for 100 years. Buy direct from the 
farmer and save money. Year Old Hams, 8 to 16 lbs., 
at 25c. per lb. Farm-Made Sausage fresh every day, 
peti ah." sweet, in 5, 10, 20 or 50 Ib. boxes, at 20c. per 
lb. The above Virginia Farm Products are pure, whole- 
some and of the highest standard. 

FOREST HOME FARM, Purcellville, Virginia 


POULTRY 


and Almanae for 1910 has 224 pages with many 
colored plates of fow!s true to life. It tells 
all about chickens, thoir pices, their care, 
diseases and remedies, All about Ineubators, 
their prices, and their operation. All about 
poultry housesand how to build them, It’san 





BOOK on 









encyclopedia of chickendom. You need it.! 
Only 15¢. C.C, SHOEMAKER, Box 691, Freepo rt,l! 











HELPS TOWARD PRECISE 
EFFECTIVE ENGLISH 


HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC 

A complete elocutionary manual. ‘'A Course 
of Study”’ booklet free with each book. Just 
published. By Grenville Kleiser. 12mo, cloth. 
$1.25, net; $1.40, post-paid. 
A DESK-BOOK OF ERRORS IN ENGLISH 

Alphabetically arranged by Frank H. Vizetelly. 
r2mo, cloth. 75 cents, net; by mail, 83 cents. 
ENGLISH SYNONYMS, ANTONYMS, 
AND PREPOSITIONS z 

Over 7,500 classified synonyms with shades of 
meaning carefully discriminated, and nearly 
4,500 antonyms, By James C. Fernald. 12mo, 
cloth. $1.50, net; by mail, $1.63. 
CONNECTIVES OF ENGLISH SPEECH 

Correct definitions with the correct usage of 
these parts of speech. By James C. Fernald. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50, net; by mail, $1.63. 
THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH : 

By Alexander Graham Bell. 12mo, illus- 
trated. $1.20, net; by mail, $1.30. 
BEFORE AN AUDIENCE , 

or, the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. By 
Nathan Sheppard. r:2mo, cloth. 75 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
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Selection of a 


Memorial 


a mausoleum, monument, shaft, Rae. 
in whatever form it may be, is all too often 
made on the spur of the moment—in hasje* 
at a time, perhaps, when grief has caused a 
disregard of usual business sense. Moreaver, 
the general public is naturally unfamiliar 
with the different grades of granite and their 
lasting qualities. 

You are entitled to know what you are get- 
ting in stone-quality—material with strength 
to last for generations—and in design to suit 
the size and surroundings of the family plot. 
Also you must get the finest of workman- 
ship, and all at the lowest possible price. 

All these points I guarantee you absolutely. 

Monument-making has been my life work. 

Satisfied customers in 35 States of the 
Union prove that my method of selling by 
mail is practical and convenient, 


If you contemplate erecting t 
[ wil Gladly cond booklet and ishemmetion 


J. L. MILLER 


(Successor to Thomas & Miller) 
47 Liberty St. 
QUINCY, MASS. 


















THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Putting it up to Uncle Joe.——A Washing- 
ton dispatch states that Speaker Cannon 


recently received the following letter from 
Cleveland: 


Our beaux cannot marry we girls 
because all foods and clothing is too 
high. What good is us girls if we do not 
have husbands? Why don’t you make 
Congress provide husbands for us? You 
will do the country more good by seeing 
that all the young people are married. If 
all the young people were married, we 
would not need any Congress or President. 
This world would then be a paradise. We 
must have husbands. Get some for us. 





One Exception —Sue—(protestingly)— 
“That’s just like you men. A man never 
gets into trouble without dragging some 
woman in with him.” 

He—‘Oh, I don’t know. How about 
Jonah:in the whale?”—Boston Transcript. 





A Disappointment.—‘‘ Doctor, you oper- 
ated on that patient in No. 49, didn’t you?” 


“Yes.” 
‘Make a successful job of it?’ 
“No, I didn’t. The operation was dis- 


gustingly simple, and the man wasn’t in 
the slightest danger at any time. The 
elaborate preparations I had made for 
handling a critical case were wholly 
wasted.’’—Chicago Tribune. 





The Three Ages of Childhood.—‘‘ How old 
are you, my dear?” 

“Eight at home; seven and a half when 
I go by train, and six when I go out with 
mama.’’—Bon Vivant. 





Found Wanting.—‘‘So he has lost faith 
in deep breathing?’”’ 

“Yes; it wouldn’t keep his hair from fall- 
ing out.’’—Houston Chronicle. 





Table of Contents Still There.—‘‘ Doctor,” 
said the patient, upon whom the hospital 
surgeon had just operated for appendicitis, 
‘you're the same surgeon that amputated 
the first finger of my right hand when I 
had it crusht in a railroad accident a few 
months ago, ain’t you?” ‘‘Yes,”’ answered 
the surgeon. ‘Well, you got my index 
then, and now you've got my appendix. I 
hope you are satisfied.” —Chicago Tribune. 








Out of Sight.—‘‘ Yes,” 
man last night. ‘I wads once out of sight 
of land on the Atlantic Ocean twenty-one 
days.” 

There was a small-sized crowd sitting 





PHOTOGRAPHERS 





SAVE 30 PER CENT 
ing oo a professional, 


on something i 
YOU WILL HAVE. TO HAVE. IT SOONER 
OR LATER. This valuable tip will be given by us 
to get you acquainted with the best 
magazine. Your bog ee ee a 


sample copy and the 


AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


1336 Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. 





around. Another man spoke up. 

“On the Pacific Ocean one time I didn’t 
see land for twenty-nine days,’’ he said. 

A little bald-headed man knocked the 
ashes from his cigar. 

“T started across the Kaw River at 
Topeka in a skiff once,” he said, “and 
was out of sight of land before I reached 
the other side.” 

“* Aw, come off,”’ 
told the first tale. 
than three hundred feet wide at Topeka.” 

“‘T didn’t say it was, 
headed man quietly. 











Cooking 
Power 
of a 
Range Burner 


For Chafing Dish, 
Coffee Percolator, 
General Cooking 


A Manning - Bowman Chafing Dish and a 
steonleg Haren Coffee Pot Style Percolator 
can be used interchangeably on. this stove, or 
yoncen use it for any sort of cooking with your 

repeer stew pan, frying pan, kettle, broiler, or 
other utensils. 

Fine for summer cooking, for light housekeep- 

ing, for camping and pic- 

nics. rns de- 

natured alcohol 

atacost ofabout 

two cents an hour. 

Safe,clean.odorless. 

Sold with Mann- 

ing- Bowman Chaf- 

ing Dishes or separ- 

— at leading 

ers. Write for 

on Recipe Book 

and Catalog “ C-3.” 


MANNING, 
BOWMAN & Co. 
— Conn. 


No. 360—88 Chafing Dish so Makers of t 
Mission Style “ Bétpee r Breed Mews 


Over a Hundred Styles and Sizes. 





said a traveling- | inner wallemeacin 


said the man who had 
“The Kaw isn’t more 


” said the little bald- 
“The skiff turned 





over and I sank twice.” —Denver Post. 





Write for Our Free Book on 
HOME REFRIGERATION 





DIRECT oot at Faetory Prices. 
unbreakable, White Cash or monthly payments, 

Porcelain Waré an inch thick and highly glazed with every corner 
rounded. No cracks or crevices eon The ‘‘ Monroe ’’ is as 
easy to keep clean as a china bow 





Most other Refrigerators have cracks and corners which cannot 
be cleaned. Here particles of food collect and breed countless 
germs. These germs get into your food and paar 3 it poison, and 
the Ly | suffers—from no traceable cause. 

*Monroe’’ can be sterilized gnd made germlessly clean in 
an instant by simply wiping out wh a a cloth wrung from hot 
water. It’s like ‘* washing dishes,’’ for the ‘‘ Monroe ’’ is really » 
“— —- dish a 

he high death rate among children in the summer months 
po be greatly reduced if the Monroe Refrigerator was used in 
every home woot there are little folks. 

The * is installed in the best flate and apartments, oc- 
capied by Pi ve CARE—and is found to-day in a large 
Mey a o' ing med homes in the = States. The 
health of the 
whole ote is Ba- snwer By by the use ofa Bog Refrigerator. 

When you have carefully read the book and know all about Home 
Refrigeration, you will know WHY and will realize how important 
jt is to select carefully. Please write for book to-day. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO. Station8 Cincinnati, 0. 
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So Kind.—CoaLMAN (who has been sum- 
moned from the street to a flat on the 
tenth story—no lift)—‘‘How many hun- 
dredweight did you say, Mum?” ' 

Lapy (sweetly)—‘‘Oh! I don’t want 


any coal! I was only telling my little girl | 


that if she kept on being naughty you'd 
take her away in your big black bag; but 
she’s behaving better now, thank you very 
much.” —Punch. 





Bookshop Errors.—In a suburban book- 
shop the other day a woman sought a copy 
of “The Servant in the 'House,’’ Charles 
Rann Kennedy’s morality play. ‘No, 
madam,” declared the clerk; “we haven't 
‘The Servant in the House,’ but we have 
‘The Woman’s Helper,’ a most ex- 
cellent cook-book.” Quite in line with 
this was a recent reference in print to 
“Lost Borders,” Mary Austin’s story of 
the Far West, which the Harpers recently 
published, as Mary Austin’s ‘‘ Lost Board- 
ers.” —Book News Monthly. 


A New Proverb.—No manis a hero to his 
own alarm-clock.—Harvard Lampoon. 


A Complete Answer.—One of the smartest 
foes of the heckler is Dr. Macnamara, 
whose witty replies to questioners have 
often turned the laugh on his side. 

“Are you in favor of the repeal of the 
blasphemy laws?’’ asked an excited old 
lady at one of his meetings. 

“Madam,” replied ‘‘Dr. Mac”’ gravely, 
“T am a golfer.’’ —M. A. P. 


. 


Unreturned Favors.—A farmer was asked 
to assist at the funeral of his neighbor’s 
third wife, and, as he had attended the 
funeral of the two others, his wife was sur- 
prized when he declined the invitation. 
On being pressed to give his reason he said 
with some hesitation: ‘‘ You see, Mirandy, 
it makes a chap feel a bit awkward to be 
always accepting other folks’ civilities 
when he never has anything of the same 
sort of his own to ask them back to.”’—La- 
dies’ Home Journal. 


No Figures Given Out.—A little miss ri- 
ding on a Brooklyn trolley-car the other 
day tendered the conductor half-fare. 
“How old are you little girl?’’ he queried, 
gingerly handling her fare. She pursed 
her lips for a moment, then calmly opened 
her purse, dropped two more pennies into 
the conductor’s exterided palm, snapt 
her purse, and demurely replied: “‘You 
have your fare, sir; my statistics are my 
own!” —Brooklyn Life. 

Mark’s Little Dates-—TrEacHEr—“ Now, 
Willie, tell us one of the principal events 
inRoman history, and mention the date.” 

Wi.titrze— Mark Antony went to Egypt 
‘cos he had a date with Cleopatra.”— 
Harper's Bazar. 


A Call for Cough Drops.—‘‘I tell you I 
must have some money!’’ roared the King 
of Maritania, who was in sore financial 
straits. ‘‘Somebody will have to cough 
up.” 

“Alas!” sighed the guardian of the 
treasury, who was formerly the Court 
jester, “all our coffers are empty.’’—Tit- 


. 


$945.00 


BUYS THE MATERIAL NEED- 
ED TO BUILD THIS HOME. 

















OUR HOUSE DESIGN No. 153 
In our design No. 153 we show an eight 
room house. A striking feature of this 
design is the unusually large porch ex- 
tending across the front and nearly one 
entire side of the house, It has living 
room, library, dining room, stair, hall. 


kitchen and pantry on the first floor, and 
four chambers, bath; and numerous closets on the second floor, The main entrance is directly in the center of 


the house into a reception hall, with the living room on one side and the 1tibrary on the other. All of the rooms 
are of liberal size, It is a design that appeals strongly to people who like plenty of fresh air, ‘The price at 
which we are offering this material makes it a decided bargain. The house can easily be sold at a good profit, 
errented for a good return on the investment. We shall be pleased to supply any further information 


WE SAVE YOU BiG MONEY ON LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIAL. 


The Chicago House Wrecking Co. is the largest concern in the world devoted to the sale of Lumber, Plumb- 
ing, Heating Apparatus and Building Material direct to the consumer. No one else can make you an offer 
like the one shown above, We propose to furnish you everything needed for the construction of this build- 
ing except Plumbing, Heating and Masonry material. Write for excact details of what we furnish. It will 
be in accordance with our specifications, which are so clear that there will be no possible misunderstanding. 


How We Operate 
We purchase at Sheriffs’ Sales, Receivers’ Sales and Manufacturers’ FREE CATALOG! 
Sales, besides owning outright sawmills and lumber yards. Usually 
when you purchase your building material for the complete home Fillin the coupon below and we 
shown above, elsewhere, it will cost you from 50 to60 per cent. more Will send you such literature as best 
than we ask for it. suits your needs. i oo ' 500 
page mammoth catalog fully illus- 
What our Stock Consists of trated, giving our business history 
We have everything needed in Building Material for a building of any and showing all the vast lines of 
sort. Lumber, Sash, Doors, Millwork, Structural Iron, Plumbing Fix- merchandise that we have for sale. 
tures, Steam and Hot Water Heating Plants, Pipe, Valves and Fittings, We buy our goods at Sheriffs’, Re- 
Steel and Prepared Roofing. We also have Machinery, Hardware, Fut- ceivers’ and Manufacturers’ Sales. 
niture, Household Goods, Office Fixtures, W.re Fencing — in fact, Ask for catalog No. 665. 
anything required to build orequip, Everything for the Home, the 














Office, the Factory or the Field, Send us your carpenter's or cone Our Book on Plumbing and Heat- 
tractor’s bill for ourlow estimate. We will prove our ability tosave you ing Apparatus contains 150 pages of 
useful information. Our free “ Book 
of Plans" is described elsewhere in 
this advertisement. 


money. _Write us today, giving a complete list of everything you need, 
Our Guarantee 

This company has a capital stock and surplus of over $1,000,000.00. 

We guarantee absolute satisfaction inevery detail, If you buy any 

material from us not as represented, we will take it back at our freight 

expense and return your money. We recognize the virtue of a satise 





- pe Wewillin — instance "Make Good,”” Thousands Send Us This 
of sa customers prove this, We refer you to any bank or banker 
anywhere. Look us up in the Mercantile Agencies, Ask any 7 Coupon To-Day : 


Company. 
$2.00 Buys a complete Set of Blue Prints. 


We send you aset of plans for the house described above, including 
the necessary specifications and complete list of material, transporta- 
tion charges prepaid, for the low price of $2. This is only a deposit, a 
guarantee of good faith, and the proposition to you is that after receiv- 
ing these blue prints, specifications and list of material, if you place 
an order with us for complete bill of material, we will credit your ac- 
count in full for the $2.00 received, or we will allow you to return 
these plans, specifications and list of materials to us and we will refund 
$1.50, thereby making the total cost to you 50 cents, 


_ | Free Book of Plans Name 
We publish a, handsome, illustrated book containing designs of Cot- 
tages, Bungalows, Barns, Houses, etc. We can furnish the material Town 
complete for any of these designs. This book is mailed free to those 
who correctly fill in the coupon at left. Even if you have no immed- 
jiate intention of building, we advise that you obtain a copy of our 
Free Book of Plans, It’s valuable. 


State 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


Chicago House Wrecking Co,: 


I saw this ad. in TheLiterary Digest 


























Pumps Water by Water Pressure 
For supplying running water in country homes, 
summer hy for irrigation purposes on farms, a 


NIAGARA 
; HYDRAULIC RAM 


is the ideal . Pumps water without 
cost. Write forcatalogue K and estimate. 


NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO., 
140 Nassau St., N.Y. Factory; Chester, Pa. 


THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILS 







NATIONAL STAMPINGA& ELECTRIC WOF i y 
STATION CHICAGO 

































This Electric Engine FREE 


with one year’s subscription to 


dims POPULAR ELECTRICITY 


The attractive electric engine we offer is 244 times size shown in i/lus- 
tration. It runs like lightning a long time on one cell of ordinary wet 
or dry battery. Not a cheap cast iron toy, but a perfect engine made on 
. the scientific solenoid principle.. Has a speed control and reversing lever: very 
powerful, interesting and instructive. Your bey may be the future Edison; give him a start. 
Both of you will enjoy reading the Miracles of Electricity in plain, simple language. 

Popular Electricity is an intensely interesting maga- | of electricity. 100 or more illustrations each month, 
zine to young and old alike; in fact, everybody who wishes u Every issue as interesting as the most fascinating romance ; 
to-date information on all electrical events. Every issue tells | every reading leaves one better informed and benefited as well 
in plain English and b ifully pictures the many new | as happily entertained. Cleanest and best magazine published. 
and wonderful things accomplished daily by electricity—things Send us $1.00 (Canadian $1.35, Foreign $1.50), regular yearly 
that you would never know of or even dream of unless you | subscription price, and get this scientific Electric Engine at 
read this monthly publication. once and receive the magazine regularly for the next 12 months. 
Its if ry technical ts into fascinati sobs 
and indenehive stories, in language so plain and simple that Popular Electricity Publishing Co. 
everyone can get a clear knowledge of the wonderful mysteries | 1345 Monadnock Bldg. ago, Ill. 
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BUSINESS man, an old customer of 
mine, walked into his associate’s 
office recently, took from his cigar 
case four cigars of the same size and 
laid them on his partner’s desk with 

the remark: “ There are two qualities of cigars 
in that lot ; can you separate them?” 


The partner (a good smoker), after careful 
scrutiny, selected two and two. He was then 
informed that there were three cigars of one 
quality and one of another—guess again. 


The fact is that three of the 
cigars were expensive Clear 
Havanas; the other was one of 
my Panatelas. 


I feel that a great many men 
refrain from ordering from me 
because they think a good cigar 
cannot be furnished at $5.00 per 
hundred. To such I say—“Let 
me try once to convince you. 
There is no risk to you.” 


I make my own cigars in my 
own factory in Philadelphia, and 
thousands of my customers, who 
are sending their orders to me 
regularly, have expressed their 
approval of my idea of combining 
economy with quality. I edu- 
cated these men up to the idea of 
buying direct from the manufac- 
turer, of eliminating the various 
middlemen’s profits and of holding 
the manufacturer to every promise 
he makes in introducing his cigars. 


With the cost of living and 
luxuries rising steadily, why, in 
the name of reason, should any- 
one pay ten cents for a cigar 
when my cigars at five dollars per 
hundred. are just as satisfactory? 
I use clear, clean, long Havana, 
grown in Cuba, for the filler, and 
Sumatra for the wrapper. 

MY OFFER IS:—I will, upon 
request, ‘send fifty Shivers’ 
Panatelas, on approval, to a 
reader of Literary Digest ex- 
press prepaid. He may smoke 
ten cigars and return the re- 
maining forty at my expense, 
and no charge for the ten 
smoked, if he is not pleased 
with them: if he is pleased, and 
keeps them, he agrees to remit 














the price, $2.50, within ten 

days. Shivers’ 
What greater risk can assume? | Panatela 

What more can I do to prove to | exacrsize 

every smoker that my cigars are | AND SHAPE 

the kind that do sell th 








Ives, 
if given the chance? My cigar is the only 
cigar in the world sold direct to smokers at a 
price so near the cost of making. 

In ordering, please enclose business card or 
send personal references, and state which you 
prefer-—light, medium or dark cigars, 

MY BOOK FREE—it tells a lot of things 
about tobacco, cigars and smoking in general 
that every man should know. Write for it. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





Certain coins, stamps and paper of receni 
issues bring enormous so aoe A New 7 Xen co llector 


_ 0,000 each for cer- 
-$10;000 
Ayer 


coins of 1877, es 
$100 
got t $250,000 Bw his 
collection. 


FOR ACOIN 
_—_ Tenitimate 


for an yo poe : 
VONBERGEN, the Coin Dealer, Dept, 17 BOSTON, MASS. 


MONEY IN POULTRY Ste" sma: 


Grow BIG. 


and SQUABS Fo: Foy’s big book tells how. 
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The British Empire—In a school play- 
ground during the recent campaign a 
youthful politician was heard addressing 
a friend thus: ‘‘ You see, if we gave Ire- 


next.’’—London Daily News. 





The Usual Thing.—‘‘ Doctor, is it abso- 
lutely necessary to operate on me?”’ 

“N—no. But it’s customary.”—Toledo 
Blade. 





Dirty Living and High Thinking.—A very 
dirty boy attended a certain school. One 
day the teacher sent the boy’s mother a 
note saying that he was not clean and that 
she ought to bathe him oftener. 

The mother sent the teacher a note in 
reply, in which she said: 

““My boy Bill ain’t no rose. Don’t smell 
him; learn him.’’—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





Provided for.— Birto—‘‘Thort you 
couldn’t afford to marry?” 

Neppo—“ Well, I couldn’t if it hadn’t 
been fer that dollar I won on Speedwell.” 
—Sydney Bulletin. 





A Single Thought.—Hre—‘I am very 
fond of you.’’ SHE—‘‘Then we shall get 
along splendidly. I am very fond of my- 
self.”—Boston Transcript. 





A Masterpiece, Anyway.—‘‘Maud’s hair 
is what you would call Titian, isn’t it?” 

“Well, Titian or imi-Titian.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 





A Bit of Conservation.—An Englishman 
hired an Irish cabby to get him to the 
train. The Irishman’s horse was going 
very slowly and the Englishman stuck his 
head out of the cab-window and said: 

“Whip him up. Give him the gad. 
Hit him in a vital spot.” 

‘‘An’ sure,” said the cabby, ‘‘I’ve hit 
him in every vital spot but the ears, and 
I’m saving them for the hill.” —National 
Monthly. 





An Event.—Johnny had two presents at 
the same time—one a diary, which he kept 
very carefully, and the other a pea-shooting 
pop-gun, which he fired indiscriminately 
on all occasions. 

One day his mother found the following 
terse record in his diary: ‘‘Mondy cold 
and sloppy. Toosdy cold and sloppy. 
Wendsy cold and sloppy shot Grandma.” — 
Youth’s Companion. 





When Two or Three are Gathered To- 
gether.— STELLA—‘‘Two is company and 
three is ” 

BeL_ta—"“ Divorce.”’—New York Sun. 








Motherly Caution.—Wi1LL1e—“‘ Ma, can’t 
I go out on the street for a little while? 
Tommy Jones says there’s a comet to be 
seen.’ 

MotTHER—“‘‘ Well, yes; but don’t you go 
too near.”"—Boston Transcript. 





Poor Court of Appeal.—Kriss—‘‘Gray 
doesn’t seem to appeal to me.” 

Kross—‘‘I guess he knows you're al- 
ways broke.” —Town Topics. 





land Home Rule, Germany would want it |*’ 





FAST COL ND) 


EYELETS 
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EMORIALS & 


shoes are a guarantee against “‘ b: 
cycle, that cheapen the ag & 


Diamond Fast Color Eyelets retain their 
bright, new ap; ice even after the shoe 
has worn oe. f or are the only eyelets made 
with tops of solid color, an 

CAN’T WEAR “ BRASSY”’ 


Diamond Fast Color ee Give snap and 
te of he shoe. Their nce as . 
“ uality. 
nouid slereges hase haem thar “ ily de 





SPP 





tii by a little diamond-shaped <> 
Singuaed on the surface of 
x them when buyin: 
shoes or ask your dealer about them, an 
insist upon having them 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET CO. 
Boston, Mass. 
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ONUMENTS 

FoR Cemtrerits Schoous & Parks 
“LARGE VARIETY OF DESIGNS FOR EVERY PURPOSE: 
DELIVERED ANY WHERE «SEND FOR CATALOGS 
STATE REQUIREMENTS AGENTS WANTED 


UMENTAL BRONZE Co: 
B_HOWARD AVE., BRIDGEPORT CONN. 

















The Most Particular Shoe Buyers 


in the world are wearing either shoes 
made to their individual measurement, 
or the same kind and quality of shoes 
made by 


THOMAS CORT 


INC 





and offered, ready to wear, through 
the best boot shops in leading cities. 
More of such buyers, each day, are 
learning that our service in custom 
qualities ready to wear is superior in 
many ways to the plan of individual 
measurement — entirely aside from the 
saving in time and money involved. 
‘*Cort’’ shoes —always of custom 
quality and correctness— fetch from 
8 to.15 doliars at retail. 
Let us tell you where they may be had. 


THOMAS CORT, inc. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


CORT SHOES MA\ BE HAD IN PARIS FROM 
J. B. LOUIS BOULADOU, 39 RUE DE CHAILLOT 
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A Sonnet—After ‘Wordsworth 


We rise, whate’er the hour ’tis none too 
soon, 

Bolting our breakfast waste digestive 

wers, 

Little we see the family that is ours, 

We have bargained our time away, a sor- 
did boon, 

Till some o’clock late in the afternoon. 

But more than this our minds are at all 
hours 

Scheming how greater profits may be ours. 

For everything but this we are out of tune— 

It moves us not—Great God, I’d rather be 

An Eskimo in some unfathomed nook, 

So might I have my pemmican and tea, 

Without intrusions from explorer Cook, 

Without awaking in the Arctic dawn 


-To hear old Peary blow his pole-ish horn. 


—Harvard Lampoon. 


Governmental Machinery.—‘‘ Why do you 
call your engine Central American Repub- 
lic?” 

‘“‘Because,’’ answered the inventor, “‘it 
yields a maximum number of revolutions 
with a minimum application of initial 
force.’’—Washington Star. 


Health Note—A medical paper claims 
that a dentist’s fingers carry disease germs. 
Moral: Boil your dentist.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


February 28.—Ex-President Roosevelt and party 
leave Gondokoro for Khartum. 


March 1.—President Obaldia of Panama dies. 


Ex-Minister of War Fonseca is elected President 
of Brazil. 


March 2.—Another defeat of the insurgent forces is 
reported from Nicaragua. 9 


Domestic 
WasHINGTON 


February 26.—Gifford Pinchot declares before the 
Ballinger Investigating Committee that Secretary 
Ballinger has been unfaithful to the public in- 
terests and has deceived President Taft. 

The President sends a special message to Congress 
urging legisiation improving the personnel of the 
Navy. 

Secretary Meyer announces a proposed naval pro- 
gram calling fer larger and more expensive bat- 
tleships, and intended to make the United States 
Navy the greatest in the world. 


February 27:—The Post-office Department goes 
out a statement in refutation of the publis 
argument against increased second-class mail 
rates. 


February 28.—Mr. Aldrich’s bill creating a Govern- 
ment Business Methods Commission is passed. 


March 1.—In the Ballinger investigation Secretary 
Wilson _— that he did not approve Mr. Pinchots’ 
letter to Senator Dolliver. 


March 2.—The bill appropriating $500,000 to pur- 
chase United States embassy buildings abroad is 
defeated in the House. 


A bill is introduced in the Senate incorporating 
the “Rockefeller Foundation to promote the 
well-being and to advance the civilization of the 
United States; ’’ this is expected to consist of the 
bulk of Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s fortune, and to 
its administration John D, Rockefeller, Jr., will 
devote his life. 


GENERAL 


February 25.—Eastern railroads assert that it is 
impossible to grant their employees an increase 
in wages at this time. 


February 26.—One man is killed and several in- 
jured in strike-riots in South Bethlehem, Pa. 


February 28.—Senator Root’s arguments for Shar 
Federal income-tax are presented to the N 
York State Legislature. 


Chancellor MacCracken of New York University 
announces his resignation. 


March 1.—Eighteen persons are injured in a col- 
lision in they Hudson Tunnel, New York City. 


March 3. —Twenty-three men are killed and many 
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with rubber between, so light that they .. 
in a bag that seems already full. . me 
neither rubber coats nor ‘mackin- 
-toshes as you have understood, those names. 


| cannot enjoy your summer to the fall 
Kerreign Triple-Ply Slip-on, i 








Stomach Comfort 
MURRAY’S 
CHARCOAL TABLETS 


Absolutely unmedicated. Prevent fermentation, 
absorb all gases, and sweeten the stomach. A bad 
ion i ly benefited by their daily use. 


in stamps, a full-size 25c.. box 
F or 10c. mailed for trial. Once only. 
A.J. DITMAN, 1 Astor House, N.Y. 




















injured in a mine explosion near Juneau, Alaska. 





Write for this Book) 
IT’S FREE 





Hon. Leslie M. Shaw 


(Former Secretary of the United 
States Treasury.) 


The First Mortgage 
Guarantee & Trust Company 


Dept. B, 927-929 Chestnut Street 











The Boégton Garter 
grasps the leg and your 
half hose in a way 
that feels good and safe, 


See that Bostoyn GARTER 
is stamped on the clasp. Ss 





WORN THE WORLD 
OVER BY WELL 
DRESSED MEN. 





| Sample Pair, Cotten, 25c., Silk, 50c, 





xs Philadelphia, Pa. 





J | 


Mailed on Receipt of Price, 


GEORGE FROST Co.maxers 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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The hosiery of a gentleman 


SOCKS de Luxe 


For over Thirty-two years Shawknit Socks have 
been the Standard for Comfort, Durability, Style 
| and Fastness of Colors. Sine 
This Supremacy we shall maintain at any cost. 


Note Carefully! 
To our well known line of 25 cent “ Shawknit 
”* we have added a new line of a finer 
grade at a better price which will be known as 





ak 
ve 


Socks de Luxe 


35 cents per pair, 3 pairs for $1.00 


Made from Lisle Threads, 
Beautifully Mercerized 


Standard Colors and Ultra Shades 
Style T10—Black Style T40—Tuscan Gold 
**  T62—Cadet Blue He ‘ardinal 
T50—Hunter Green **  'T70—Royal Purple 
**  7T21—Burgundy ** 7T60—Navy Blue 
** ‘T71—Heliotrope ** T30—Tan 
** T61—Marine Blue "* T72—Gun Metal Gray 


They look like silk—are light gauze weight—Sizes, 9-11}4 


They are Guaranteed without Red Tape. 
Money back if not as represented. 

Shawknit Socks de Luxe are for the fastidious 
dresser. For style, comfort and finish they are un- 
excelled. 

Shawknit Socks de Luxe are 35 cents per 
pair—3 pairs for $1.00, in a beautiful box—Transpor- 
tation prepaid to any part of the United States. 

In the unlikely event of your dealer being unable 
to supply you, send your money and order (statin 
size) direct to us. Our reputation is back o 
them. We want you to know them as we do. 


Shaw Stocking Co., 4 Smith St., Lowell, Mass. 


Descriptive Price List Free. Write To-day 














» Zs Looks like a diamond—wears like 

: 4.9 diamond—brilliancy guarant 
forever—stands filing like a diamond 
—stands heat like a diamond—has 
no paste, foil or artificial backing. 
1. h the cost of diamonds. Set only 
in solid gold mountings. marvel- 
ously reconstruct gem, not an 
imitation. Senton approval. Write 

for our catalog. \It’s free. No canvassers wanted. 

H JEWELRY CO. 455 N. Broadway. 8t. Louis 
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pel NEW PERFUME p 
SO TIMES THE STRENGTH OF ORDINARY PERFUME 
A drop diffuses the odor of a bushel of blossoms, 
8 odors—Lily of the Valley, Violet, Rose. Money 
returned if not the finest perfume you ever used. 
$1.50 a bottle at druggists or mail. Send check, 
stamps or money order. 4 
Sample free if you name your druggist. 
PAUL RIEGER, 21 First St., San Francisco 





THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 


0h Ya desiring prompt answers will be ac- 


commodated on prepaying postage. 


“J. B.” San Francisco, Cal.—‘‘Can the words 
‘gauntlet’ and ‘gantlet’ be used interchangeably in 
the sentence, ‘The ‘creature whose ancestor ran a 
gauntlet of severe tests is certain to be energetic’?”’ 

These two words are not synonymous and care 
should be used to note the discriminations in use, as 
well as the distinctions in spelling. In the sentence 
cited the word “‘gauntlet’’ has reference to an ex- 
posure ‘to a series of hostile attacks or criticisms,” 
as in the phrase ‘‘to run the gantlet,”’ and is prefer- 
ably spelled gantlet. (STANDARD DICTIONARY, P. 744, 
col, 1.) When the word is applied to a particular 
style of glove that was worn with medieval armor, 
gauntlet is the correct spelling. 


“J. G. B.,” Knoxville, Tenn.—‘ Kindly explain 
the difference, if any, between ‘a square foot’ and ‘a 
foot square.’”’ 


The difference between these two terms is that 
the first marks the surface area, while the second 
marks the boundary-line. If the figure one is taken | 
as an example, as in this instance, the result of the | 
calculations shows no difference in the figures; but if | 
the one foot be reduced to inches in each instance, it 
will show that “one square foot’’ represents a surface 
area of 144 square inches, while ‘one foot square”’ re- 
fers to a plane figure each of whose four sides is 12 





inches in length. ‘A foot square’’ becomes equal to 
“a square foot”’ only after a mathematical calculation. 


“R. R. R.,”’ Grabill, Ind.—*‘‘ Please state whether 
the following sentence is complex or compound: ‘To 
dare is great, but to bear is greater.’ ”’ 


The construction of this sentence is compound, as 
the second member has no dependence upon he 
first, altho it is related to it in meaning. In a com- 
plex sentence one of the clauses is subordinate to the 
other, and dependent upon it for a completion of its 
meaning, but the members of a compound sentence 
will each make sense by itself, as is the case with the 
sentence quoted above. 


“R. C. C.,” Spokane, Wash.—‘ Kindly tell me 
when the word ‘gotten’ may be used. Are any of the 
following sentences correct in their illustration of 
the use of this verb? ‘This material was gotten in 
New York.’ ‘I wrote the letter when I had gotten 
through with my other work.’ ‘ After everything was 
gotten ready for them, they did not come.’”’ 


The word “gotten”’ is correct in the first sentence 
cited, as it is used in the sense of “procure.’’ The 
sense of mere possession, however, without first hav- 
ing acquired or obtained that which is spoken of, is 
incorrectly exprest by the word “ gotten.” 

In the second sentence “ gotten"’ is correctly used 
as an element of the phrase “‘to get through with,” 
meaning to complete. (STANDARD DICTIONARY, P. 760, 
col. 2.) 

“Gotten,’’ in the third sentence, is properly used 
in the sense, ‘‘to bring into some specified state or 
condition”’ as a result of effort; as, “‘to get the work 
done,” ‘to get the crops in.’’ Hence the construc- 
tion, “to get everything ready,” is correct. The 
form of the sentence which you submit shows the 
passive construction of this verb. 

Altho the past participle “‘ gotten’’ is permissible, 
the form “‘got’’ is preferred. 

“W.H. T.,” Brampton, Ont.—“ Are the following 
sentences correct? (1) ‘He did not know that the 


earth was round.’ (2) ‘He has not spoken since I 
have been here.’”’ 


(1) The StanparpD Dictionary (p. 2374, col. 2) 
states as follows on this point of the tense of the verb: 
“To the general rule of the attraction of tenses one 
notable exception is that, when the dependent sen- 
tence states a fact that is unchanging or universal, and 
hence always existing, the present tense is retained in 
the dependent sentence, even when the action of the 
principal verb is transferred to the past.’ Hence your 
first sentence should read; ‘“‘He did not know that 
the earth is round.” 

(2) If the intention in this sentence is to express the 
idea that the speaker’s presence in that particular 
place has been continuous, then “since I have been 
here” is correct. If, however, there has been an in- 
terval of absence from that place, “since I was here” 





is the correct tense of the verb to employ. 





“The Pinch of 
Prosperity” 


Prosperity is fine—but how it pinches the 
pocket-book that pays the household bills! 
Neither the pinch of Prosperity nor the Stress 
of Hard Times will embarrass the housewife who 
knows the culinary uses and nutritive value of 


Shredded 
Wheat 


Biscuit 

the food that supplies more real body-building 
material than meat or eggs, is more easily 
digested and costs much less. Two Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit heated in the oven and served 
with hot milk and a little cream will supply all 
the strength-giving nutriment needed for a half 
day’s work. ‘The Biscuit makes delicious com- 
binations with grated pineapple or other fresh 
or preserved fruits. 

For breakfast heat the Biscuit in the oven to 

restore crispness and pour over it hot milk, 

adding a little cream and a dash of salt. 

Made by the 


th 
SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sf IRES SS 




















Express Steamers — TUESDAYS 
Twin Screw Steamers —THURSDAYS 
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